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“Reaping the Red Whirlwind” 


FUTURE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC POLICIES 


By 


HAROLD E. STASSEN, President of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., August 15, 1950 


Y fellow 
should 


For the next few minutes | 
like to talk to you earnestly and straight 
from the shoulder about the position of the Amer- 


citizens: 


in people in the world today. 

Our country is in greater danger 
today than at any time in the last fifty years. 

We face across the world an unfriendly power with far 
rreater military strength than was possessed by either Hitler 


the K LISeT. 


is in yvyrave danger. It 


It is an unfriendly power which in five years of cold 
war has established its dictatorships over one-third of all 
of the peoples of the world in Poland, Eastern Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
sania, North Korea and China. It is an unfriendly power 


which behind its Kremlin walls undoubtedly made the de- 
which sent the North Korean aggressors slashing 
outhward through the Republic of Korea. It is an un- 
friendly which fifth column = agents 
throughout the world. It is an unfriendly power under a 
leadership which follows an that might. makes 
richt, that meant to be dominated by other men, 
ind that there 


iston 


power has active 
ideology 
mian 1s 
is no God. 

lor five years that unfriendly power has been 


hless, 


practicing 
vicious imperialism toward other peoples and 
nations more destructive to their liberties, 


rut 
more de- 
rrading to their dignity, more crushing to their independ- 

1 to tl | t re crushing to th idepend 
more repressive of their worship, and more devastat- 
ng to their standard of living, than any other imperialism 


ither 


ence, 


n all history. 

We face this unfriendly power with our own country 
under an executive administration which during those same 
five years has made a series of tragic major mistakes in 


policy. These men with responsibilities for our country’s 
idministration have been almost unbelievably confused and 


they have added to the strength of this foreign opposition 
and have sadly weakened our own preparedness. 

This administration of our country has sown so many 
pink seeds that now the American people must reap a red 
whirlwind. 

It is with reluctance that I use such strong words, but 
I believe that a correct appraisal by the people of their 
executive leadership is an essential prelude to wise national 
action. And I do believe that history will adjudge our coun- 
try’s administration in these five years to be one of the 
most incompetent in our nation’s lifetime. 

Tonight is not the moment to dwell in either anger or 
disappointment upon the familiar story of how we got into 
this perilous position. Our thoughts must be concentrated 
on how we move forward from here to national security 
and a brighter prospect of lasting peace. 

It is late, but not too late. I am completely confident that 
the United States can and will win through. We can and 
will win through not only to preserve our own safety and 
freedom but to expand the freedom and progress of all man- 
kind. But to do so we must recognize the basic facts and 
then move with that firm courage and unshakeable deter- 
mination of which our great free people are capable. We 
must especially realize that the situation calls for a quality 
of leadership in Congress such as ordinarily is not required. 

We should all observe that Congress as a whole has been 
more right these last five years than has the executive ad- 
ministration. Therefore, public opinion and the press should 
encourage Congress to exercise increasing leadership. The 
situation requires statesmanship of a high order in Con- 
gress. The statesmen are there and they are beginning to 
respond. 

In a democracy there is a normal tendency to criticize, 
even belittle the legislative branch of government, which 
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cludes a few members of very questionable judgment; and 
at the same time a tendency to take the side of the execu- 
tive branch against the legislative branch. In normal circum- 
stances, such tendencies are understandable. But I submit 
that under the circumstances which our country faces, the 
people and the press would do well to look to Congress for 
increasing leadership. What are we to expect of that leader- 
ship? On what are its policies to be based ? 

First of all, the only safe basis for our future policy is 
to conclude that the ruthless rulers in the Kremlin have 
world domination as their grim fixed objective; that they 
seek to realize that objective through bringing all other na- 
tions under national Communist dictatorships, with each 
of these dictators in turn subordinate to the central dictator- 
ship in Moscow; and that they have a program and plan 
to carry out that objective. 

No one can conclusively prove that that is their objec- 
tive. But certainly the actions of the Politburo in these last 
five years, and the writings of Stalin and Lenin, and their 
excessive armament program, point unmistakably in that 
direction. Certainly also, their actions in these last five years 
reveal no sincere desire for peace and progress. Therefore, 
we cannot base our American policy on any other concept 
of Kremlin policy. 

It would further appear that their program for pushing 
toward this objective may employ one or more of the fol- 
lowing four sets of action. 

First, the conquering of other nations one by one, moving 
first on the weakest, and using methods of infiltration, of 
civil war, of external pressure, and of armed invasion. 

Second, the continuous embroiling of the major free na- 
tions of the world, including the United States, in minor 
wars at distant difficult points to tire and weaken us and 
bleed us white. 

Third, an effort by repeated threats of aggression to 
overstretch the American economy so as to cause an eco- 
nomic crash and chaos and weakness in this center of the 
free world. 

Fourth, a direct surprise attack upon the United States 
as the strongest opposing power, by land through Alaska, 
by air through the northland, by sea through submarines, 
and by subversion, sabotage and Communist terrorism. 

If this analysis is correct, then America must develop 
policies to meet any one of these four alternatives. In ad- 
dition we should include some positive actions and programs 
of our own. 

Clearly we cannot permit the other nations of the world 
to be picked off one at a time with the weakest and ripest 
falling first. With the callous willingness to spend human 
lives which characterizes the Kremlin’s policies, the satel- 
lite nations of the Communist dictatorship can overrun al- 
most any nation on which they border, unless the United 
States throws its power, through the United Nations, into 
the balance . 

But if, following Korea, the Kremlin directs an attack 
of the Chinese Communists down into Indo-China or into 
Burma, or of the Bulgarian Communists into Greece or into 
Turkey, or of the East German and Polish Communists 
into Western Germany, or of the Hungarian Communists 
into Austria, or orders other similar moves; and if the 
United States attempts to meet each of those aggressions 
where they occur; our armed strength will be dissipated 
and spread out in jungles and mountains and valleys in 
distant points of the world. Our young men will die facing 
satellite troops of which there will be no end in numbers, 
and we will become a giant pinned to the earth by our own 
errors of policy, weakened and laid open to direct assault. 


Do not these two alternative facts mean that it must be 
American policy that if further aggressions occur at any 
point in the world by these Communist imperialist forces, 
we shall hold the Kremlin strictly responsible? Must it 
not be our policy to ask the United Nations Assembly to 
fix that responsibility upon the Kremlin? Should we not 
make it clear that an attack in Indo-China, or Burma, or 
Greece, or Turkey, or Germany, or Austria, will not simply 
mean that war comes to Indo-China, or Burma, or Greece, 
or Turkey, or Germany, or Austria, but will mean that 
war will come to Moscow, to the Urals, and to the Ukraine? 
Can the situation be thought through on any other basis? 
And if this is the logical conclusion, should we not then 
make it plain well in advance? Should not Congress declare 
it to be, by appropriate resolution, the policy of the United 
States of America, in its determined desire for world peace 
and justice and freedom? Should not this policy be then 
laid before the United Nations Assembly for approval? | 
believe and urge that this should be done. 

Let me make it clear that | definitely am not proposing 
that the United States start a “preventive war.’ But 1 am 
saying that we should set forth with unmistakable clarity 
that if the Communist leaders do in fact start World War 
Ill by aggression through their satellites and puppets, we 
and our associates in the United Nations intend to finish 
it, in due time, against the Kremlin itself. 

To reemphasize this analysis let me state it this way. 
Uncle Sam is a world champion fighter when he is aroused, 
when he understands the necessity of the fight, and when 
he is prepared. We must not permit Uncle Sam to be 
chopped down finger by finger, arm by arm, by prelim- 
inary fights for which he is not prepared. If the persistent 
ruthless actions of others makes a world fight unavoidable, 
a ready, alert, wise Uncle Sam must move directly to the 
main fight! 

Once this broad basic policy is established our military 
leadership will know how to prepare and for what. It should 
be said that the repeated statements of policy by the State 
Department and the President that we would not defend 
Korea and Formosa and the eleventh-hour reversal of that 
policy, placed our military in a very, very difficult position. 
It is to the credit of General Douglas MacArthur and to 
the everlasting credit of each and every soldier, sailor, air- 
man and marine in the Korean war, that they are discharg- 
ing, as well as they are, the sudden responsibility placed 
upon them by the Administration’s belated reversal of policy. 

Under this vital policy America must be prepared to 
bring war directly to the centers of Communist power if 
they persist in starting World War III through satellite 
aggression. America must be prepared to defend itself against 
a direct assault, including a civilian defense program such 
as England had in World War Il. America must assist 
in arming the free and peace-desiring nations for their joint 
defense, provided they. move decisively and effectively to 
arm themselves. To do these essentials will require a total 
of thirty-five billion dollars or more per year for a number 
of years. Thus we must turn our attention to how we can 
do this job and yet not so overextend or damage our own 
economy as to cause our own crash and failure even if war 
does not come. In other words we must be prepared to fight 
a world war and also be prepared to remain sound and 
strong at home if no war comes! To do this is increasingly 
dificult because of the inflationary policies that have been 
followed by the Administration these past five years. The 
war in Korea has had such upsetting effects upon our prices 
and our economy at home because America was already in 
an inflationary situation. Thus it is absolutely essential that 
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we move into this military program, we must also move 
upon the financial and economic policies that go with it. 
Otherwise we will stretch our economy so thin that the 
Communists will need do no more than keep us under such 
intense economic pressure for a period of years and we will 
crash after a mad inflation. 

‘The medicine to cure this fever of inflation is not a 
pleasant medicine to take. It is not a popular medicine to 
ribe. Inflation itself is a political coward’s method of 
meeting financial problems. But inflation is a disease that 
brings in its wake a pernicious anemia in any economic 

stem. 


Pres 


Vhese then are the steps America must take as we move 
n this crucial armament program. 

We must cut down on non-defense federal spending by 
at least four billion dollars per year, and preferably by as 
much as six billion dollars per year. We must cut down on 
non-defense state and local spending by at least one billion 
dollars per year. These cuts, of course, can only be made 
by real reductions in the hand-outs of government and in 
other activities which may be desirable but are not essential 
inder these conditions. 

The hard facts of the rearmament requirements must 
cause a reevaluation of all other programs of our govern- 
ment and of friendly governments as well. For example, 
it will mean that the United States will be buying such 
quantities of rubber and tin and other supplies from the 
British sterling area and from other nations, that the dollar- 

ip question of the Marshall plan is entirely changed. 

Lhe United States must not attempt to carry on govern- 
ment as usual, nor Marshall Plan as usual, nor pork barrel 
as usual, nor even services as usual during these next crucial 
years While priority is given to adequate rearming of our- 
wlves and our friendly associates in the United Nations. 

must also increase taxes of all types 
m everyone to raise a minimum additional ten billion 
llars per year. 
The government must follow through and reinstate con- 
trols over the credit systems of our country, keeping a steady 
check on installment credit and shrinking to an appropriate 
all forms of credit which add to the inflationary 


pressures. 


government 
up 


} 
ve 
001 


deyree 


Finally, we must place into readiness a system for allo- 
price and wage ceilings, and rationing; using it 
only when needed; but definitely having it promptly and 
completely set up and ready to go. 


cations, 


Such a system will be adopted with understandable re- 
luctance because of the distastefulness of controls to the 
American people and because of lack of confidence in the 


Administration and fear that clumsy administration will 
seriously handicap production and that the controls might 
i] e used for Socialist purposes because of the many 
Socialist schemes that have been proposed by the Adminis- 
tration in these last years. 

Lhe public and the Congress should insist that these con- 
trols be administered by a special emergency agency under 

executive, not in politics, confirmed by the Senate, who 
has the confidence of both political parties, who has busi- 
ness management and excellent labor and agriculture qualifi- 
cations to administer these key economic mobilization controls 
and regulations. 


Con must also place time limits upon the control 
levislation and should provide that the controls can be lifted 
*n whole or in part by Congressional resolution to further 
prevent the President from abusing the power. 

The experience of our country in both World Wars shows 


TTESS 


that an economy can be mobilized effectively only if the 
mobilization program is in the hands of a central co- 
ordinated agency, and that it depends so much upon the 
ability of the men in charge and upon the confidence placed 
in them. Thus Congress should rise up and refuse to permit 
these emergency powers to be scattered among the present 
politically appointed members of the Cabinet, or any of the 
other present members of the Administration who have been 
involved in these weakening internal feuds and errors of 
basic policy. 

The people of the United States have not received their 
money's worth from the fifty billions spent for defense in 
the past four years. 

The public and the Congress should insist that a top 
caliber man, not in politics, be brought into the administra- 
tion to take charge of armament production. Only in that 
way will the American people get their money’s worth for 
the increased billions which now must be spent. Far more 
important, only in that way will the job be done. Only 
in that way will our fighting men have the armament they 
need. 

Coupled with these military and economic policies we 
must embark upon a major offensive in the Cold War. 
There is an understandable tendency to shift all attention 
right now to the Korean War. But we must not forget 
that one of the reasons that we are engaged in this Korean 
War today is the Administration’s failure to wage the Cold 
War successfully. It must become increasingly clear to the 
many millions of peoples of the world on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain that it is the sincere objective of America 
and of the United Nations to advance their standards of 
living; to recognize their human dignity and their rights 
regardless of color; and to: expand their individual freedom. 
This requires the early initiation of a comprehensive Asiatic 
Economic Program, parallel to the Marshall Plan, and yet 
different because of the different conditions in Asia. 

It should involve only a small fraction of the amount 
of money spent on the Marshall Plan, both because we 
do not have the resources to spend more and because the 
non-industrial economy of Asia has different and lesser 
needs in terms of dollars. 

In many instances American surpluses can materially assist 
in Asia. As one specific example, India today needs wheat. 
India has needed wheat badly for the past ten months. India 
has sought thirty-six million bushels of surplus wheat from 
America. America has over three hundred million bushels of 
surplus wheat on hand. Yet America has not shipped any 
of this surplus wheat to India. This is an inexcusable short- 
coming in American action. American surplus wheat should 
be promptly shipped. In fact America can quite likely re- 
ceive Valuable raw materials, in future years, useful to our 
production and to our stockpiles, in repayment. 

Initiative in developing an economic program for Asia 
should come from leaders of Asia itself. Such men as Pandit 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan and Carlos Romulo and El- 
pidio Quirino should be encouraged to work out an eco- 
nomic plan for Asia, and under their leadership, America 
and the United Nations should move upon a far-reaching 
Asiatic economic advance. Such action has been requested 
by Congress in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, but the 
State Department has not acted. , 

America should constantly point out the imperialistic aims 
and evil objectives of the Soviet Union and contrast this 
with new deeds of a non-imperialistic, modern, enlightened 
approach of the Western world to Asia. 

Assistance and encouragement should be given to all of 
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those throughout the world who wish to advance the cause 
of freedom, including those millions within the countries 
now under Communist dictatorships. This part of our pro- 
gram should best be characterized as the front line of our 
offensive in the Cold War. It should be placed under able 
leadership of high caliber, preferably someone who has had 
successful experience in a position of leadership in the Office 
of Strategic Services during World War II. The methods 
and details cannot be spelled out in advance, but if able 
men are given the responsibility and the resources to conduct 
a Cold War offensive, I am confident of excellent results. 

We should always remember that a Cold War can only 
be won with hot ideas. 

As these major policies unfold consistent efforts should 
be made to have Great Britain and France and India 
and other members of the United Nations move with us. 
One of the most difficult problems in this regard is the 
question of the application of the Communist Chinese gov- 
ernment for the seat in the United Nations. Clearly this 
application should not be granted. But Great Britain and 
India have voted for it. It would appear wise to ask Great 
Britain and India to join with us in the United Nations 
for the appointment of a special commission to go to China 
and investigate the application. The seat carries with it 
a veto power and thus it is a situation without precedent. 
Thorough inquiry should be made before passing on the 
application as to whether or not the applicant government 
is under the complete domination of another power and as 
to its recognition of its international obligations and of the 
fundamental human rights of its own people. This com- 
mission should also observe the Manchurian-Korean border 
and the Chinese-Indo-China border to determine whether 
the Chinese are violating the United Nations Charter. 

If such a United Nations Commission is refused entry to 
China, all nations will then have clear grounds for rejecting 
the application for the veto seat. If entry is permitted, the 
resulting period of investigation will constructively ease the 
present tension and may well result, through the good offices 
of Nehru and others, in a trend toward the better in the 
entire confused Asiatic scene. 

A further United Nations request should be issued to 
its Korean Commission and to the United Nations Com- 
mander. General MacArthur, to assemble and report all 
information bearing upon any assistance given, following 
the cease fire order, to the invading North Korean forces 
by any member of the United Nations. 

Through it all we must exercise moral leadership in 
keeping with our fundamental philosophy and the teachings 
of our great religions. We must express a continuous will- 
ingness to meet in conference at any time, seeking the av- 
enues for true peace. We must make it clear that our ex- 
periences have been such that we will not accept mere words 
or documents or treaties as assurances of peaceful inten- 
tions; but that we will look for actions that will definitely 
reduce the tensions of war, increase the freedoms and in- 
dependence of people, and move toward a just and lasting 
peace. We must clearly indicate that we are not seeking 
to freeze a reactionary status quo, that we do encourage 
genuine progress in the well-being of men. 

In spite of my grim overall analysis, I do not consider 
that World War III is inevitable. I am certain that the 
non-Communist millions among the people of Russia do 
not want war. I believe that if the United States and her 
peace-loving associates quickly and steadily build sound 
armed strength and at the same time carry on an alert, 
intelligent idea and economic offensive against the Com- 


munist dictatorships, we have a better than even chance of 
winning a just world peace without incurring the horror 
of World War III. 

For the good of the people of Russia and of the United 
States and of the world, I pray God this peaceful compe- 
tition of systems without war will be the answer. 

We must show leadership toward the strengthening of 
the United Nations. It should now be apparent to all that 
the United Nations in its present form is not adequate for 
coping with world conditions. If it had not been for the 
boycotting absence of the Russian delegate from the United 
Nations Security Council, the Korean action could not have 
been voted, for a veto would have stopped the Security 
Council. The return of the Russian delegate and his actions 
since his return clearly show that the veto will be used in 
future events. Likewise, the lack of United Nations police 
forces in being and, consequently, the heavy burden that fell 
upon our unprepared American divisions; and the slowness 
because of individual national decisions of other nations to 
reach the point of battle, clearly points out the need of a 
genuine United Nations police force. 

The United States, then, should take the leadership in 
planning a future convention to re-write the United Nations 
Charter, which can be done under Article 109 without a 
veto, and to strengthen it in the light of experience and 
of common sense. At the same time, within the present 
charter, through a special Assembly motion, action should 
be taken by those nations which are in accord with us to 
enlist and equip and train a truly United Nations police 
force, permitting any man to enlist therein, from any nation 
in the world, provided he can convince the recruiting officers 
that he is sincerely interested in serving to advance the 
objectives of the United Nations. This would permit the 
enrollment not only of citizens of the democracies which 
are members of the United Nations, but also of refugees 
from the Iron Curtain countries, and of young men of 
Italy, of Germany, and of Japan. These forces could have 
great effectiveness in deterring future aggressive moves any- 
where in the world or in containing the aggressors at remote 
battlefields during the period that the resulting World War 
would of necessity be fought directly against the Kremlin. 

Finally, it is high time that the free countries of the 
world, including the United States, re-examine their policies 
toward the Communist Party. For too long our govern- 
ments have been blind to the vicious subversive nature of 
these foreign Communist Party organizations. For too long 
these fifth column organizations have assisted in the recruit- 
ment that has resulted in spying and stealing the most im- 
portant scientific, atomic and diplomatic secrets. The legal 
privileges extended to these fifth column organizations 
should be removed. These privileges should be removed 
with the greatest care to preserve the fundamental freedom 
of speech, and of thought, and of academic and scientific 
inquiry. But freedoms are not served by giving legal shelter 
to organizations so clearly a part of a world conspiracy 
directed by an unfriendly foreign power. Freedoms are truly 
endangered by such soft and confused thinking 
dling of organized Communism. 





such cod- 


As you review this message you may get an impression 
of measures too far-reaching and of a scope too extensive. 
Let me plead that you realize that we are in this desperate 
condition in the world today because we have not had pol- 
icies with vision far-reaching enough, with a scope broad 
enough, with a perception deep enough. Our problem is no 
less than that of the future well-being and freedom of all 
mankind. Our stake is no less than the survival of this great 
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free nation. Our responsibility is no less than that which 
evolves upon the leading nation of the world, which with 
ne-sixteenth of the world’s people, is producing one-third 
of all the world’s goods and services. Our challenge is no 


st fundamental one in all of history. It is 

ash of basic ideology that can be traced back to the first 
philosophers of ancient Greece. Unless we think deeply, un- 
ess our plans are broad, unless our vision is far-seeing, we 


ess than the me 


nl 


vill fail. But if this great nation, and its people have a sense 
of their mission in this critical hour, if they draw strength 
trom their faith and their heritage; if they keep in mind 
the fundamentals upon which their nation was founded, 
we will win! 

If the United States waits until the last minute to think 
these problems through and if we shift and reverse our de- 


ions at a late hour, our entire national defense will be 


as desperate and unprepared and costly as the small scale 
action in Korea has been been. The red whirlwind would 
then indeed be devastating. 

My fellow citizens; let us face this grave danger with 
a clear understanding of its nature and power, and with 
a calm determination to win through. Let us make the 
sacrifies! Let us take the decisions! We can win through! 
We must win through! 

It will require treasure and toil, thoughtfulness and 
blood. But I believe, under God, we will win. And in vic- 
tory we may yet find that out of these dark days will come 
the brightest dawn for freedom and for the happiness and 
well-being of mankind that the world has known. I have 
faith that this is so because I have faith that the underlying 
philosophy of our way of life is right. Man was meant 
to be free! And there is a God! 


“Where in the World are We Going” 


THIS MAY BE OUR LAST CHANCE 
By WILLIAM E. KNOX, President, Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
Delivered at the Second General Session, 18th Annual Convention, Edison Electric Institute, 


Atlantic City, N 


URING the past tew weeks | have asked many of 
my friends and acquaintances: ‘Where in the world 
| have come to the conclusion that 
only God knows, and perhaps even He isn’t sure. I recently 
heard a story to the effect that shortly before the first World 
War the Lord was highly dissatisfied with mankind and had 
just about decided to call it quits on the whole unhappy 
experiment. But his Son stayed his hand. “lwenty-six years 


are we yong? 


ater, as World War II erupted, the Lord again decided 
to wind up his sponsorship of Operation Mankind and 
again his Son intervened. This time, however, the Lord 
said: “LT will spare man on only one condition. I will give 


him the secret of the universe—and I will leave the rest 


ip to him.” 

On 2, 1942, the first atomic chain reaction 
pile went into operation under the grandstand of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago stadium. And on that day the old world 
we knew so well, we had lived with reasonable 

behind the protection of our caves, our moats and 
our fortresses, came to an abrupt end. Even the unemotional 
cientists who watched this first experiment felt that they 


had been flung into the 


December 


where 
Ccurity 


terrifving spaces of the universe 
tself. Of course, they realized that they had brought under 
control 


a force capable of curing disease, supplying fan- 
tastic amounts ot power for industry, and bringing to man- 


kind undreamed-ot abundance. On the other hand, they 
were also aware that this force could bring disaster and 


place man in the position of staring extinction and eternity 
the tace every hour of his life. 

No ow frightening 
e. What can you expect of a man, woman or child who 


nder the world has become such a 


: ' ny : tecl lavical Sninoiwcal | 
| t Hiassive ecnnological, sociological ang 
political forces of the present day? How can they be ex- 
? ) - 
pected to find order in a set of circumstances quite beyond 
comprehension and which, in truth, also appear to be be- 
: 1] 
vond the mental powers Of Our aDblest diplomats and states- 
ili ; 
\ +} >] } ] 
rou can express the dilemma of the day very simply: 
\\ the atom ( ny us unimagined abundance or a 
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pushbutton war that will obliterate our civilization? People 
everywhere are alarmed by the spectre of an atomic war. 
They seldom get beyond the black headlines that tell of 
new Russian political tactics before turning to the sports 
pages in self-defense. ‘They are incapable of juggling today’s 
complex assortment of political, economic and social prob- 
lems. If you eavesdrop on the conversations of people, you 
realize that most of it is motivated by a deep feeling of in- 
security as if, no matter what their words, they were always 
subconsciously asking: ‘“Where in the world are we going?” 
Of course, you will hear a lot of light talk about subjects 
which are too heavy for people to handle and which they 
dismiss with careless bravado. As examples, I think of the 
clerk who discusses the United Nations as a useless append- 
age because it does nothing to end the cold war. It ought 
to be eliminated, he says, because it’s just used as a place 
where everybody argues and gets mad at each other. A taxi 
driver in New York is morbid to the point of laughing at 
his own wake. Driving up the East Side highway, he points 
to the new U.N. building and predicts that an A-bomb will 
drop before the building is completed. The question as to 
when and where the next world conflict will start is a daily 
subject wherever people gather. 

About all this there is an atmosphere of unreality. May- 
be this is due to the fact that we are living in a world where 
even the terms we use every day have lost much of their 
meaning. It is difficult for the average person to describe 
the things we are for and against. What we call commu- 
nism as practiced in Russia is not communism as specified in 
the doctrine of Marx and Engels—it is merely an all-out 
drive for world domination patterned after accepted im- 
perial models. Socialism in England, Scandinavia, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is not Socialism—it is bourgeois in 
personnel, taste and living habits, nationalist in international 
policy, and downright royalist wherever monarchy is a tra- 
dition. And even in the United States where lip service is 
paid on all sides to rugged individualism, capitalism is not 
capitalism because the life blood is taxed out of current in- 
come. 
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Apparently, we are unable to adjust ourselves to this 
Barnum and Bailey world because it is not coinciding with 
our wishes. Many of us, I think, feel inadequate to com- 
pete in this age of the big lie and the glittering promise. Our 
own slow, plodding and mundane activities fail to give us 
the mental lift we enjoy in a discussion of Utopia. We 
prefer to discuss situations which do not exist rather than 
face the real challenges that do exist and which we must 
conquer as a people and as a world before we can reason- 
ably and hopefully expect to survive under an acceptable 
form of government. 

It seems to me that the answer to “where in the world 
are we going’ depends upon the response we make as in- 
dividuals, and therefore as a nation, to the challenges the 
world presents to us today. These challenges are not really 
different in essence from the challenges men have faced re- 
peatedly throughout history. They are still mainly concerned 
with self-preservation. The only ditterence today is that 
this may be our last chance. 

First of all we must realize that we are now living in 
what can be called the “Age of Nationalization’, sometimes 
known as government monopoly which is just as undesirable 
as business monopoly or labor monopoly. However, | be- 
lieve a more insidious form of nationalization is taking place 
today in the minds of the people. 

It has become the fashion to discuss the security of the in- 
dividual as the inevitable responsibility of government. Those 
who do not agree with this are called the worst kind of 
reactionaries, spending their time trying to turn back the 
clock to the time of feudalism and serfdom. 

There is a developing idea that the state should not only 
supervise, guide, influence and assist the community and the 
individual in order to promote liberty, equality, justice and 
economic progress, but it should also regulate, support and 
guarantee security to the individual. 

I think the eventual outcome of the 20th century concept 
of economic guarantees by government to the individual is 
illustrated by a story about the seagulls of St. Augustine, 
Florida. For years these birds had an easy time of it as far 
as food was concerned. They had only to sit on the seawall 
and feast when hungry on the waste from the shrimp boats 
of the St. Augustine fishing fleet. They never had to fish 
for themselves in the wide reaches of the ocean and they 
never were obliged to teach their young to fish. In fact, 
you might say that they forgot how to be seagulls, which 
was fine so long as the fishing fleet was there. But one day 
the fleet weighed anchor and left for new fishing grounds 
at Key West, putting an end to the seagulls’ paradise and 
almost putting an end to the seagulls. A few smart birds 
had sense enough to follow the fleet and a few more had 
enough private enterprise left to take up fishing for them- 
selves. But today the rest are still sitting there on the St. 
Augustine seawall, slowly starving because no one brings 
them free shrimp ... starving to death with an oceanful of 
tood in front of them. 

These seagulls were living in an ideal welfare state, a 
term which is, of course, difficult to argue with because 
everyone is for welfare just as everyone is against sin. But 
in practical application this concept of life falls apart. Right 
now we have the opportunity of watching a welfare state 
at work in Britain. I do not mean to suggest that all of 
the present difficulties of that country were caused by voting 
socialist but the visits I have made to England since 1945 
convince me that socialism is not only failing to help re- 
covery, but in fact is actively retarding it. 

Let me quote to you from what a prominent Englishman 
has to say about the effects of socialism which may not be 


apparent to us in this country. (Quote) “I understand that 
in the United States there are still those who think that the 
machinery of government can be used as a substitute tor 
personal responsibility on the part of the governed. This 
idea, as we know only too well in Britain, is the open road 
to disaster. It changes persons with responsibilities into 
robots with rights. Most thinking people among us now 
realize that while it is easy to make the rich poor, it 1s quite 
another matter to make the poor rich. . . . Among the dis 
asters resulting from governmental planning in the economic 
field, I put at the top of the list the loss of the market. We 
have no such thing that counts for much in England today. 
Exchange by willing buyers and willing sellers has, for 
practical purposes, disappeared. Good will is a thing of the 
past. Price, properly the result of a compromise between 
the willing buyer and the willing seller, is now replaced by 
an official abstraction. The sanctity of contract is also a 
thing of the past. When a man is on his own, an individual 
responsible for himself, he must earn a character. In a 
planned society he has no need of a character. As an indi- 
vidual responsible for himself, a man must also acquire 
credit. But when he is planned, nothing so troublesome ts 
in the least necessary.” (end quote). 

These, I think, are the intimate, personal consequences 
when a man delivers, or is forced to deliver, himself to the 
welfare state. But there are other, more serious conse- 
quences which sap the strength of the nation—for one, the 
descent upon government of hordes of job-seekers. If you 
take a look at the statistics on government job-holders in 
this country, it is something of a jolt to realize that they far 
outnumber the populations of many small nations. In April, 
the Census Bureau reported that forty out of every thou- 
sand persons in the United States are on a public payroll, a 
total of almost six and a quarter million people. This rep 
resents a yearly payroll of nearly 17 billion dollars which 
is being paid to more than a tenth of the employed popula- 
tion of the United States. Of course, there is a lighter side 
to bureaucracy if you look for it hard enough. A few months 
ago the ponderous machinery of government gave birth to 
the startling news that various official agencies had hoarded 
away a 93-year supply of light bulbs, a 247-vear supply ot 
loose-leaf binders, and a 168-year supply of filler paper for 
such binders. Even if we draw no other inference from 
this, it is obvious that various agencies of the United States 
Government will run out of filler paper a full 79 years be- 
fore they run out of binders. 

I am not in favor of pinching pennies when it comes to 
either the cost of good government or adequate defense, but 
I think that for the dollars we spend we are entitled to an 
eficient government and to capable people in the govern- 
ment. It does not appear that we have this happy situation 
today, with resulting deficit financing and an apparent lack 
of knowledge of what a dollar means. We are definitely de 
stroving our currency, and thereby seriously threatening the 
life savings of our people and possibly making empty and 
meaningless the present-day promises of future pensions in 
dollars. 

It may come as a surprise to some people that business is 
just as interested as government in the welfare of the people 
and for very basic reasons. The welfare of the people, the 
increased purchasing power of the people, are the founda- 
tions of business. Some segments of business may flaunt the 
public for a time but those which endure and prosper are 
built on a firm foundation of service to the people. And 
it’s no simple matter to determine the wants and desires of 
a nation or nations. It is still more difficult to operate suc- 
cessfully a business dedicated to filling those wants and de- 
sires. 
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When it comes to a business the size of Westinghouse, 
hich serves the people of the world with thousands of dif- 


terent kinds of products, the problem is greatly magnified, 
d the road between the development of a new product in 
laboratories and its appearance in industry or the home 


incredibly difficult. At every stage of the game, the test 


ot personal initiative, personal responsibility and decision 


ipplied. ‘The scientists in the laboratory make the first 
ontribution. Investors and bankers supply funds; the engi- 
neers design and build production equipment; production 

en train workers in the intricacies of mass production; the 
iles organization finds or creates markets; and key manage- 

nt exercises Jjudyment over all aspects of the undertaking 
nd shoulders the risks, both personal and companywise, 
which are always involved. No one man in any business 
in predict in advance the outcome of a million dollars 
worth of research, and only actual sales can determine 
whether a new product will be accepted by the public in 
this or other countries. 

And on top of this, of course, there is competition. Most 
important, perhaps, is the competition of science, the most 
relentlessly competitive of all professions, which is con- 
stantly surprising us with new ways of solving old problems 
and cheaper ways of making better products. There is no 
room for vested interests or sacred cows in science, and the 
results of a scientist’s investigations are immediately sub- 
ected to the scrutiny of other experts in the same field. | 
hardly need point out that this sort of competition, which 
is especially marked between large companies, is directly op- 
posed to the theory of the welfare state in which everyone 

reduced to the size and personal effectiveness of a statistic. 
In fact, if we ever pattern our existence after the model of 
Britain, which is the direction in which we are headed, or 
Russia, which is the eventual culmination of the welfare 
state, we shall be capable of about as much competitive drive 

a cipher. 

Another challenge we face today, and one of the greatest 
menaces in the history of the world, is Russian communism. 
With one-third of the world already under the domination 
of Moscow, the most important problem facing the world 
today is the question of war or peace between the United 
States and Russia. Facing up to the situation realistically, 
| believe we must proceed on the conviction that the only 
peace the Soviet Union wants is the peace of a regimented 
world controlled by Moscow. We are, in fact, already in 
the midst of a worldwide civil war launched by Russia 
against all the institutions which we believe give meaning, 
purpose and direction to the conduct of human affairs. 

lt is a strange paradox that finds communism drawing 
such great strength outside Russia not because of its accept- 
ance by the people, but because it is treated like another 
political party. This is grotesquely false, for the true com- 
munist is a dedicated and disciplined person who has no life 
apart from the intensely efficient operation of the cell to 
which he belongs. He is an expert in the art of using the 
forces of democratic idealism in order to destroy them. He 
recognizes no political, geographical or cultural frontiers— 
and no God. He is a creature of the Kremlin. 

We must also realize that Russian communism is cur- 
rently the most dynamic political force in the world. It has 
ndermined religious faith, even among non-communists; it 
} split social democracy into rival groups and, in many 
areas, it has free enterprise on the run. There is no sense 

claiming victories for our side when they do not exist. 
In 1941 communism was the enforced ideology of only 191 

illion people. “Today the less than six million communists 
in Russia control over 720 million subjects. 


le rise to world power of the Soviet Union is no acci- 


dent. For years the Politburo has been financing, training, 
and building subversive elements, secret police, and fifth 
columns in every country of the world. Wherever the Soviet 
has taken over, from North Korea to Poland, it had only to 
execute plans prepared long ago and carried out in minutest 
detail by people especially trained for the job. On the other 
hand, when the United States during the war helped to de- 
stroy existing political and economic arrangements, we did 
not anticipate the vacuum which would occur and we had 
no plans for coping with the resulting unstable conditions. 

It is perhaps difficult for us to understand that last night 
nearly one billion people in the world went to sleep hungry. 
This problem of food and the ability and lack of ability by 
people to produce it, preserve it or purchase it is the most 
explosive force in the world today—including the A-bomb. 
The problem is at its worst in Asia where one-half of the 
world’s people live in an area comprising less than one- 
tenth the land area. 

After two disastrous World Wars law and order, money 
and commerce, and established government and authority in 
almost all of Asia, as well as in Europe, were destroyed. 
But the people of Asia, exposed to the consequences of these 
wars, feel that they do not want to go back to the old ways, 
and they have only their empty stomachs and their lack of 
hope to guide them in making a choice about the future. 
Add up these facts and you have an indication of how ex- 
plosive this tinder box really is. Add to it also the efficiency 
of the Politburo in turning such basic human misery and de- 
sires to its own purposes and you have some idea of the 
danger that lurks in the Far East. 

Some Asiastic nations question our intentions and some- 
times our sanity when they see the hundreds of millions of 
dollars we are contributing to the prosperity of Japan—our 
former enemy. I recommend that as a policy, and in our 
own selfish future interests, we should consider and l:andle 
all of non-Communist Asia on a regional basis—as we do 
Western Europe. While I am not in a position to question 
the amount of taxpayers’ money spent in Japan, I think it 
should be limited to one-half the total that we spend in non- 
Communist Asia. And just to keep this in the hands of 
people who know the situation there better than anyone 
else, | would also recommend that General MacArthur be 
in charge of such an operation. 


In addition, we should begin to integrate these areas po- 
litically and economically. In my opinion, we should not 
vive them money with which to build up political machines 
by adding more people to the public rolls nor should we use 
our taxpayers’ money simply to build up socialistic enter- 
prises. What I recommend is that we supply Asia with 
simple agricultural tools, seeds, fertilizer, and, whenever a 
power plant, cement mill, textile mill, or other basic indus- 
trial equipment is justified, give them a complete operating 
plant. In other words, supply them not merely with ma- 
chinery but with a “going” operation, managed at least in- 
itially by an American company. All profits from such 
enterprises would be turned over to local charities, hospitals, 
or universities with the provision that the stock in these 
enterprises be sold to local interests as fast as it can be ab- 
sorbed by the economy of the country. 

Only 50 years ago we were provincial citizens of the 
world, sowing a few imperialistic wild oats in Cuba. Today, 
after two World Wars, we stand as the chief bulwark against 
world domination by Russia and we are just beginning to 
realize that our struggle with communism is not simply a 
conflict of ideology. It is a struggle for survival, and in the 
balance rest the future of Western civilization and the 
Christian concept of the worth and dignity of the individual. 
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We can only win this gigantic political and economic conflict 
by employing all our political and economic skill. 

Since the end of World War II we have been dueling 
against Soviet propaganda and intrigue with U. S. dollars 
and have spent almost 25 billion on foreign aid. At the 
current rate, we are spending more than $13 billion a year 
on military establishments alone and, as things stand today, 
I think we can credit the American dollar with having won 
a skirmish in keeping Western Europe and the Dardanelles 
free from communist control—to date. But I doubt that 
anyone with a knowledge of world affairs believes we can 
make over the world with dollars alone. 

The Marshall Plan will have cost us about $12 billion by 
the end of 1951. Incidentally, the $6 billion we spend under 
the Marshall Plan in its first year exceeds that spent in one 
year by all the villages, towns, and cities of the United 
States for fire protection, police, schools, sanitation, parks 
and similar services. All these billions, however, have not 
had marked success in molding the European nations into a 
sufficiently large market to justify modern low-cost produc- 
tion methods. Of course, the recent dramatic offer by 
France to pool her coal and steel industries with those of 
Germany may indicate that the Marshall Plan has finally 
broken down certain age-old hatreds in the west, and eco- 
nomic integration of Europe may not be the mirage some 
people call it. 


Another of our efforts to hold Russia in check is the 
Point Four program which represents the view that ma- 
terial means can and should be used to achieve non-material 
ends. Point Four has been called an ideological export 
item, but to some people it is the most oversold of all U. S. 
commodities. Certainly it is still in the planning stage. 

Point Four cannot be criticized on a humanitarian basis, 
however, because it does embody the aims and aspirations 
that have always animated mankind. But it can and should 
be subjected to thorough scrutiny as regards the manner in 
which it will be carrid out. Most Americans believe in the 
export of technical assistance and in the encouragement of 
private investment abroad. In this connection, I should 
like to point out that Point Four is neither new nor novel 
because for many years various U. S. manufacturers, in- 
cluding my company, have shared design and production 
techniques with foreign companies under various kinds of 
agreements. What Point Four adds to this way of doing 
business is a global plan or what you might call action on a 
wider front. If I do not misread the headlines, government 
officials heartily agree that the Point Four program must 
be financed and carried on in large part by private business. 
However, I do not think the American people will put ven- 
ture capital—part of their savings—on the line without some 
changes being made. Certain underdeveloped countries are 
being asked to adjust their economic practices and social 
requirements to make way for this “new age of economic 
expansion” but even that will do little to improve the in- 
vestment climate or lessen the risk for Americans. Venture 
capital is difficult to obtain even for enterprises in the 
United States. It cannot be forced to go abroad where the 
risks are greater—it must be persuaded. 

If the government expects American capital to be of 
material assistance in implementing Point Four, then it must 
work out investment treaties with other countries covering 
tax laws, price controls, freedom to employ foreign workers, 
transfer profits and protection of private property. Even 


under these conditions, the incentive for an investor to take a 
dollar from a safe place and risk it in a less safe place 
without a greater return is entirely missing. 

Under present world conditions, I think the only way to 


attract large amounts of venture capital abroad is to offer a 
tax incentive. I recommend that profits from new American 
investments in countries having an investment treaty with 
the United States be declared free of U.S. government tax 
for a period of 15 years and that taxes on profits from 
existing investments be cut by 50% for a period of ten 
years. This tax incentive plan, incidentally, would cost the 
U.S. Treasury very little since its present annual income 
from American foreign investments is less than 40 million 
dollars. Foregoing part of this revenue for a few years is a 
small price compared to the cost of other global assistance 
plans which cannot compare with the scope of Point Four. 

In addition to the Point Four program, there is another 
weapon which we have yet to use to the fullest in the cold 
war. I am speaking of the American worker, the solidest 
bulwark ‘against communism in the world. He is our best 
advertisement for the free enterprise system, for he repre- 
sents not only our fabulous productive capacity, but also 
the future of American freedom itself. 

As the confict between East and West becomes more deep- 
seated and irreconcilable, it is the American worker who will 
strengthen and extend the moral and economic basis of our 
way of life. But to a large extent his effectiveness as a 
symbol of our high purposes and ideals will depend upon 
management. He expects, and rightly so, that the daily con- 
duct of U.S. business and industry will reflect his importance 
in the scheme of things. And he also expects to receive the 
rewards of democratic capitalism under the constructive 
leadership of management and the honest and able super- 
vision of government. 

The task confronting management is to solidify the con- 
fidence of the employee by honestly telling him the real facts 
about his economic system as compared with others. We 
must keep one important fact in mind—the anxiety which 
exists among workers today is a natural one arising from a 
feeling of isolation in a highly competitive culture. This 
anxiety sometimes becomes too much for the individual who 
begins to entertain apprehensions and uncertainties, and often 
interprets things he does not understand in terms of things 
he does understand. Man, by nature, is not a solitary being. 
He has a desire to belong to something, to work with com- 
panions and gain their approval, and as a result he is torn 
between the striving to excel and the desire to conform. 

Management, I repeat, must see to it that the American 
worker understands the basic facts of free enterprise—not 
the tricky headlines and catchy slogans, but the real story 
of what our system means to him. One way of showing him 
the benefits of our system might be to make it possible for 
certain American workers—from the textile mills, from the 
coal mines, from the automobile assembly lines—to see how 
their counterparts work and live in other countries. Possibly 
a system could be worked out for sending some of the 
twenty-year employees on specific trips abroad as tourists. I 
think that all the European countries should be covered and 
it would also be extremely worthwhile for a few workers to 
visit Japan and India. When they returned, I believe they 
would be even greater or more vocal disciples of democratic 
capitalism. 

I can safely predict that this will happen because the desire 
to engage in private enterprise is at the root of all human 
activity. My conviction concerning this point was strength- 
ened by an incident which took place three years ago when 
I visited Moscow. Before I left New York several of my 
colleagues had requested that I purchase postal stamps in 
Moscow because mail from Russia to the U.S. was practically 
non-existent. While in Moscow I asked an Intourist repre- 
sentative to direct me to a place where I could purchase 
stamps. He agreed to guide me there, and stood by while [ 
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examined the stamps. | explained that I was interested in 
buying cancelled stamps as well as new stamps. When this 
was translated, it was overheard by two small boys who 
were part of the crowd which usually gathers when anyone 
buys anything in the Soviet Union. ‘They approached me 
and held out a cellophane packet of cancelled stamps. But 
they were bawled out unmercifully in Russian and chased 
from the store. My guide explained to me that while the 
store had no cancelled stamps | was not permitted to buy 
stamps from the boys because that would be private enter- 
prise... and private enterprise is forbidden in the Soviet 
Union. 

In many respects, the international picture is gloomy. It 
exhibits more than enough villains and a remarkable scarcity 
of heroes. “‘Vhere is at least hope, however. ‘The United 
Nations, with all its shortcomings, in my opinion still offers 
hope that the world may be encouraged toward further 
development rather than destruction. 

When the United Nations organization was established in 
1945, we in the Western world assumed that peace would be 
established automatically with the end of the war. Now, 
five years after the unofficial close of the war, peace still 
eludes us and the United Nations continues to wrestle with 
political questions for which it was neither designed nor 
with which it was expected to deal. 

Certain people in our country have expressed opposition 
tu what seems to be a gradual surrendering of our sover- 
eignty. ‘They are too late. What we need is to regain the 
sovereignty we°have already lost. Sovereignty in its basic 
meaning is the ability to decide if and when to go to war. 
We have already been forced by nations and circumstances 
over which we had little or no control into two world con- 
flicts. One of the great weaknesses of the UN is that the 
veto cannot be eliminated if the vote of each country is to 
carry equal weight in important matters, regardless of such 
factors as population, income, production and general con- 
tribution to the welfare of the rest of the world. 

| can only suggest that here is a great opportunity for 
someone to come up with a formula establishing the vote of 


any nation as a variable factor changing each year, depend- 
ing upon these all-important considerations. ‘There is no 
evidence that this will happen in the near future, and it is 
therefore all the more vital that we establish a firm base 
for working with our neighbors throughout the world. We 
must: Ist, clarify our thinking and formulate a foreign 
policy in which the first principle is the return of some 
“quid” for the “quo” we are now giving away; 2nd, 
straighten out our own internal economic affairs on a states- 
manlike basis and stop pressure groups from placing unfair 
burdens on the rest of the people in the interest of the all- 
important vote; and 3rd, create the moral “will to do’ —the 
will to stop communism everywhere in the world outside 
Russia and thereby strengthen the forces of democratic 
capitalism. 

Force, it is apparent, will rule the world, but with the 
power to destroy the world now in the hands of mankind, 
it is equally apparent that we must depend less and less on 
the force of arms and more and more on moral and spiritual 
force. We must be on God’s side in the struggle for the 
hearts and minds of men against the godless, ruthless group 
that controls Russia in the name of communism. To win 
the peace we must deserve to win it. 

Most important, we must realize that we are not only 
responsible for where we are going as a nation but due to 
our pre-eminence in world affairs we are living in a glass 
house where every political, economic and social move we 
make is followed very, very carefully. We must set an 
example by demonstrating to the world that freedom is 
something to work for and fight for. 

If we ignore our duty to the nation we ignore our duty 
to the world. We have the right system if we use it. We 
must remember that in this free society we have not only the 
right to vote, we have also the responsibility to vote. We 
must toughen the fibre of our national character by making 
our way of life dynamic and effective for all the world to see. 
When we do this, we shall be in a position not only to tell 
‘where in the world are we going,” but we will have good 
reason to expect that the world will follow. 


he Church and Free Enterprise 


THE PROBLEM OF INEQUALITY 
By DR. WAL'TER R. COURTENAY, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
Delivered before the Men’s Club of Lookout Mountain Presbytertan Church, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., May 23, 1950 


HE sixty-tour dollar question of Twentieth Cen- 

tury America is this: Is Christianity compatible with 

Capitalism? Can the Christian Church and Free En- 
terprise cooperate in rebuilding our basic liberties? 

‘The communist, believing that religion is the opiate of 
the people, must answer the questions with a firm and final 
negative. He is determined to prevent Christianity from 
molding public opinion in any land where communism is 
practiced, 

The socialist, while neither atheistic nor anti-church, 
must relegate religion to a back seat somewhere behind 


‘politics, science and sociology. 


Many churchmen, ordained and unordained, do not fall 
within either of these two groups. Most of them are 
opposed to communism and are not specifically interested in 
socialism. By their own testimony they are interested in 
seeking the welfare of the common man. They want a 
society characterized by fair play, equal opportunities for 


all, the care of the under-privileged, slum clearance, and 
fair labor practices. They feel that many Americans are 
neglected under our present capitalistic system and that 
private capital cannot handle many of the great social 
problems confronting us, hence their tolerance of govern- 
ment in the realms of housing, power production and even 
business. They feel that if solving basic social problems 
means higher tax rates against corporations and individuals, 
all right. If it means the death of the profit-incentive system, 
well and good. If it means the giving up of certain liberties 
by the few in the interest of the many, let’s have it. They 
say that they can no longer stomach a society that constantly 
brags of its production and its standard of living, its rights 
and privileges, when millions of its citizens live far below 
basic human needs. They are weary of a way of life that 
seems more interested in dollars than it is in people. 
Their writings clearly show that they have lost faith 
in the profit motive and the free competitive system that 
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has played so large a part in building America, and they 
see no reason why the government should not step in and 
do what private capital has failed to do. 

To the older generations who have known capitalism as 
their mother tongue, and socialism and communism as 
threats to freedom, such thinking is stupid and infantile. 
To them, these modern apostles of socialistic dreams are 
ignorant of both history and human nature. They point 
out that the American system has produced the greatest, 
the freest, the most productive, most just and fairest nation 
on the face of the earth. hey say that in every society you 
are going to have some inequities and injustices, and that 
those which exist under our system are faults of human 
nature rather than of the system itself, and are fewer than 
under other systems. They are militantly defensive. 

To the younger generation which has never known any- 
thing except New Dealism and Fair Dealism the old folks 
seem to be unduly disturbed. Living in a world of deterior- 
ating moral fibre, a world that places security above both 
spirituality and liberty, a world that is becoming more dol- 
lar conscious rather than less, they accept “do-goodism”’ and 
Big Government as normal in contemporary society. They 
seldom stop to find out what capitalism really is or what 
may happen to our basic freedom if free enterprise dies. They 
take for granted that the new order will give more to all 
and reduce the individual burdens and responsibilities we 
now carry. While condemning the selfishness of the old 
order they do not stop to recognize the larger and more 
devilish selfishness in the new. Ignoring the historic waste- 
fulness of government, and the corruptness that accompanies 
centralized political control, they go happily on, dreaming 
of new efficiency and ease without finding out if these things 
can be produced by politicians. A certain economic and 
political color-blindness afflicts them so that black is seen 
as light gray, and red as a soft green. It is not that they 
are malicious. It is simply that they are the victims of 
a social mirage. 


America AND Bic GOVERNMEN1 


It should be clear to all that America was born out of 
a protest against Big Government. In throwing off the 
British yoke, and in setting up our constitutional system, 
the Founders were determined to be free from Big Govern- 
ment foreover. That is why they created a government 
wherein, by a system of checks and balances between the 
executive, judicial and legislative branches of government, 
and between the federal government and the states, Big 
Government could never again come to America. In order 
to protect themselves, and their children after them, from 
the misrule of strong centralized authority they created 
a political and economic system which they believed would 
make us the happiest, strongest, freest and most useful 
nation on earth. Under this system it was the business of 
individuals to make and keep local and state governments 
honest and honorable, and it was the responsibility of the 
states to limit the power of the federal body. That is why 
they limited federal authority and made the states basically 
stronger. 

Under this political arrangement each community and 
state built and controlled its own schools and churches, its 
police force and water works, its sewage disposal plants 
and fire protection, its power plants, and a host of other 
services. The communities and the states conducted, paid 
for and controlled their own improvements and basic serv- 
ices. They believed that strong state and local government 
was better than strong federal government. Strong _ local 
authority and weak federal authority was the American 
system. 


Times Have CHANGED 


Times have changed. We are no longer a small country 
with a few million citizens. We are dealing now with a 
new America, and the question before us is: Can we run 
America today by the system that proved advantageous 
when we were a younger nation? Have we outgrown the 
American system? 

Answers are not easy, for most Americans while desiring 
both prosperity and freedom, are following political and 
economic procedures that lead straight to federal control 
and a loss of basic liberties. We see this clearly in the readi- 
ness with which both individuals and communities dump 
their financial responsibilities on the government at Wash- 
ington, even though a moment’s thinking will show that 
Washington has no money that it does not first take from 
us. The “gimme” spirit is so strong in America today that 
not a single community or state is willing to attempt 
improvements without first requesting a hand-out from 
Washington. By neglecting our basic responsibilities at home 
we have almost compelled the federal government to “take 
over” 

Of course, the basic reason for all this is the tax pro- 
gram of the federal government. When Washington col- 
lected reasonable taxes, the local people could handle their 
affairs without asking for help, but with the increase in 
federal taxation and federal spending there is less money 
left at home, and hence the creation of a Santa Claus gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

In all this the income tax program is basic. Originally 
this tax was enacted for the sole purpose of increasing federal 
revenue. With time, and in line with world trends, the 
federal government has gone beyond this legitimate pur- 
pose, and now taxes for socialistic purposes, namely, the 
broader distribution of income. In line with this policy we 
have added the dubiously just program of near confiscation 
on larger incomes, plus high gift and inheritance taxes. 
To these have been added such a weight of hidden taxes 
that more than twenty-five percent of every dollar we 
earn is taken from us. Now we all work three months 
out of every year to pay for the cost of government. 

It is by this program of seen and unseen taxes that 
Big Government now threatens America. The power to tax 
is the power to control, and the federal government is draw- 
ing off, and to a large degree wasting, the life blood of 
America, namely its dollars. 

Many Americans point to our schools, our local powe: 
plants, our police and fire forces, and what not, and say, 
“See, we have already socialized much of American life, 
and if this much has proved beneficial, why not have more?” 
Of course, they forget that these evidences of socialization 
are locally owned and controlled. They are not part of Big 
Government. They are still under local boards made up of 
men who live close to their constituents. They are evidences 
of the older American concept of strong local and state 
government and weak federal government rather than of 
socialism. 

Now this increase in federal power has not come un- 
assisted by these who had most to gain by its expansion. 
For the past seventeen years American presidents and ad- 
ministrative henchmen encouraged increased federal au- 
thority. They have done this by making Americans class 
conscious and race conscious. They have appealed to the 
envy, selfishness and vindictiveness of the masses, painting 
business and industrial leaders with the black tar of greed 
and indifference while painting labor leaders and labor ob- 
jectives as white as angel wings. They have premeditativel; 
set the worker against his employer, the renter against has 
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landlord, the underprivileged against the privileged, the 
irresponsible against the responsible. Nothing in American 
political history has been more harmful to our unity and 
progress than the program of vilification that has been fol- 
lowed by the administration for more than a decade and a 
half. ‘The whole program of the administration has been 
directed to the widening of the normal space between own- 
ers and workers, management and labor. Their goal has 
been votes and their method has been spite and avarice. 

Has it been good for America®. Has the Salvation Party 
which arrived in 1933 made us a happier, stronger Nation? 
Many political, educational and church leaders so believe! 
‘They point to “IVA, aid to farmers, aid to labor, aid to 
those who live in slums, and point excitedly to the proposed 
aid in terms of medicine, education, electric power, and what 
not. So charmed and delighted are they with federal plan- 
ning and federal spending that they now visualize Utopia 
just ahead. They do not see what is happening to the Ameri- 
an system thanks to the tax and spend program now in 
vogue. We are spending with a prodigality that is fright- 
ening, building up a national deficit that can never be paid 
off, and granting the federal government powers that are 
foreign to the thinking of the Founding Fathers. 

It is by means such as these that the free enterprise sys- 
tem has been undergoing drastic changes. Business leaders 
and industrialists have become the victims of their em- 
ployees. Labor Leaders can do what they please with the 
rights of American working men, and go unchallenged. The 
whole American atmosphere has become redolent with sus- 
picion and strife, and dollar signs are more prominent today 
than ever before. We are more materialistic now than we 
were fifty years ago, and getting worse all the time, thanks 
to the desire on the part of the administration to run the 
country by socialistic rather than capitalistic policies. 

One of the battle fields today is welfare under federal 
control. The “do-gooders” would have us believe that dur- 
ing the first one hundred and seventy-five years of our his- 
tory nothing was ‘done for the underprivileged. Until re- 
cent years we were a heartless, unsympathetic, neglectful 
j eople. 

Now the truth of the matter is that Americans have 
never been indifferent to human needs. We have always 
heen interested in welfare. Helping people is older than 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal, and far less political, 
federal and costly in every aspect of its program. 

But this must be remembered; as much as we deplore 
the existence of slums and a lack of full opportunity for 
certain groups, and as much as we are interested in pen- 
sions for the old and the disabled, as much as we want to 
cure every headache and toothache, we must be realistic 
about costs and their final impact on our national structure. 
The doing of good is commendable, but it must be prop- 
erly related to economics and liberties. Whatever we do 
in this field must be done in terms of evolution. Only dis- 
aster can follow the plans now being promoted in Wash- 
ington in terms of education, medicine, agriculture and 
power. The whole thing is political which has as its pur- 
pose the getting of votes and the perpetuation in office of 
those who now feel they own America! 

We are all interested in welfare, but there is a world of 
difference between welfare and the welfare state, and to 
forget that difference is to vote ourselves out of business as 
a free people. 


Facinc Our RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under our state system it is the duty of the states to pre- 
vent the federal power from becoming too great, and it is 





also the duty of each state to take care of its own people 
and their needs. 

Under our system of individual responsibilities and privi- 
leges it is the duty of individuals, corporations, communities 
and states to work for the development of local authority 
as over against federal authority. 

Under the present procedure of each shirking his respon- 
sibilities and then calling on Washington for aid, we can 
only become increasingly socialized, and thus economically 
dependent on centralized authority. By this means the time 
is not far distant when we will all be cared for like cows 
and chickens on a national farm called the Socialized States 
of America! 

The old concept of free enterprise with its emphasis on 
hard work, creative thinking, self-sacrifice, tenacity of pur- 
pose, thrift, ambition and attainment, each being willing to 
work and wait for the blessings of life, America became a 
great and prosperous nation. Under the old system of com- 
petition, low tax rates, and creative thinking America grew, 
its businesses increased constantly, created new materials 
and methods, with profits maintaining old businesses and 
founding new ones. It must be admitted that, nationally 
speaking, the working man did not get his share of the 
profits, and received too little consideration from his em- 
ployer. Both the business leader and laborer were victims 
of the psychology of the era. We are better educated today, 
more conscious of our social responsibilities, more willing 
to share the fruits of our mutual enterprises. Business 
leaders today are ready to deal fairly with employees with- 
out threats, recriminations and strikes and the constant pet- 
ting the administration gives to leaders of labor. 

Selfishness is going to exist under all types of society. 
It is something that cannot be legislated out of man. It is 
best controlled when one man’s selfishness is limited and 
controlled by the selfishness of another. It will be as strong 
under socialism as it is under capitalism, but less construc- 
tive. Under a socialized state such as exists in Russia, 
labor and capital have no rights. Only the ruling political 
party has rights. Under the British system the rights of 
labor must eventually go the way of the rights of free en- 
terprise, with only the party in power having rights. Free 
enterprise operates on the basis of free necessity, but statism 
operates on the basis of expediency through a policy of 
coercion which is selfishness gone insane. 

Socialism in theory will always look better than capi- 
talism in practice, just as a man in Sunday clothes looks 
better than a man in soiled overalls. 


Topay’s DANGER 


Here | pause to emphasize an area of danger that must 
be underscored: the subtle rise of socialism in America. Let 
it be remembered that while communism comes through 
revolution, socialism comes through legislation. Nations 
that drift into the pit of socialism do so by ballots rather 
than bullets. By free votes, and through democratically 
elected representatives, we can vote ourselves out of free 
enterprise and into socialism. By a program of federal aid 
to various areas of American life we can cease to be capi- 
talistic. The democratic process can be used to kill democ- 
racy itself. 

An administration by larger pay rolls, special subsidies 
to special groups whose votes are coveted, false propaganda 
concerning the haves and the have-nots, and administrative 
programs, can appeal to the avarice and vindictiveness of 
the masses, and thus remain in office almost indefinitely. It 
matters not whether it be Republican, Democrat or Fair 
Deal. Under conditions now existing in the world the party 
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in power can promise so much more than the part out of 
power, and can so manipulate affairs in general, that there 
is little chance of its being unsaddled. The present admin- 
istration can be unhorsed only by its own mistakes. It has 
organized the nation for party purposes rather than for the 
stability of our people, and your money and mine, your 
representative and mine, have aided in this corrupting ven- 
ture. 

This is the tragedy of modern America. The two party 
system which alone can perpetuate and safeguard American 
rights is almost defunct, and we are now busy at the job 
of voting ourselves into the limbus of forgotten causes. 


Dorks THE CHURCH CARE? 


Most of the ministers who speak on political and eco- 
nomic issues today take radical positions concerning America. 
They actually support the drift toward the socialized state. 
Under the impetus of striving to do good they are not pro- 
tecting our basic liberties against things that are harmful. 
By fostering “do-goodism” and Big Government they are 
weakening our total national structure. 

It is because of these that I speak in behalf of free enter- 
prise and the traditional American Way. And when I so 
speak I am not defending the wrongs of our present system 
nor taking sides with the rich against the poor. The free 
enterprise system is more than economic, it includes all that 
I treasure in the field of education and religion as well as 
in politics and economics. The fight to be free, to work 
for whom one pleases, to earn, to save and invest without 
interference from government, to live in honor and to walk 
without fear, must be maintained in these United States. 
We have a right to be independent as well as interdepend- 
ent, and above all we should be served by our elected repre- 
sentatives in such a way as to promote fairness and justice 
for all. It is not their privilege to place party politics above 
national rights, and petty schemes over national strategy. 
Above all, they have no right to increase class and race 
consciousness, pitting employee against employer, labor 
against management, section against section. They are 
duty bound to be honest with the nation in terms of na- 
tional and international affairs. The mishandling of all 
these responsibilities in recent years is a disgrace to the na- 
tion as a whole. Democracy has suffered at the hands of 
those who pose as Democrats. 

I wear no man’s label. 1 am a free, moral agent. I am 
interested in these matters for three reasons: Because | 
believe that faith in God is imperative for the safeguarding 
of the rights of men; because I believe that under free enter- 
prise the church is freest to do its work and attain its goal; 
and because the threat of Big Government is a danger to 
us all and to everything. 

Many of my fellow churchmen feel as I do, and I am 
sure that as many honestly disagree. Those opposed doubt- 
less feel that I am wrong when I say that the profit motive 
which undergirds our system is normal and good, and fur- 
ther disagree when I say that the Bible does not support 
them in their condemnation of competition, ownership of 
property, and the right of man to use his possessions accord- 
ing to his personal desires. 

The slogan shouted and emphasized by my opponents is 
this: Produce for use and not for profits! They feel that 
we put profits before people, and selfishness ahead of social 
needs. 

Dr. Alfred P. Haake* has pointed out that no business 
can operate at a profit that does not produce for use. It 


* Vital Speeches, May 15, 1950, Volume 16, No. 15. 


is the useability of the product that makes a profit possible. 
We have always produced for use, and it is the incentive of 
profit that has made us a great creative people. To me it 
is the source of ambition, industriousness, thrift, self-sacri- 
fice, creativeness and attainment. It is force that makes 
great men greater. It is a sound, constructive part of human 
nature and it is here to stay. It will be present under social- 
ism as well as under capitalism, and it applies to churchmen 
as well as bankers and labor leaders. 

Permit me to pause and ask how private profits are? 
Here is a man who works at a machine. He works there 
rather than somewhere else because he believes it is a profit- 
able job. Through that job he finds happiness and useful- 
ness for himself and his loved ones. Here is another man 
who has a position of trust in an office. He has saved some 
money and wants to put it to a profitable use. Here is a 
widow whose inheritance moves her in the same direction. 
They will either buy stocks and bonds or invest their capi- 
tal in some new business which has a good chance of pros- 
pering, and their money becomes the life blood of American 
industry. Or take another man, an executive whose income 
runs into several hundred thousands. The government 
takes most of it away in taxes, and with the balance this 
man provides for his family, contributes to his church, pays 
his local taxes, gives to the charities that catch his interest, 
and if there is anything left he invests it in industry whereby 
old jobs are maintained and new ones created. By his lead- 
ership and capability thousands of men have good jobs, 
happy homes, schools and churches, play grounds and parks, 
and all the rest of the good things of our way of life. When 
you come right down to cases private profit is not so private 
after all. It goes forth to bless society as a whole. 

When we ministers are honest with ourselves we must 
admit that we too are as profit conscious. The appeal of 
large churches is not always in the increased work they 
offer. There is a larger field of service to be sure, but there 
are also elements of prestige, influence and income. Of 
course, the salary, like the claims for socialism, are a mirage. 
After ten years in a big church you have just as much as 
you would have saved in a smaller one. But regardless of 
financial rewards even ministers work for those satisfac- 
tions which are part of the profit motive. 


But someone says that it is not the profit motive they 
resent. It is the greed of men, the desire to make more 
than a reasonable profit, and the unfairness of big profits. 
But when is a profit reasonable and how else shall men be 
motivated to serve and attain save by the system we call 
American? Did not God give us the profit incentive to 
make us achieve and bless both ourselves and others? 


THE ProBLeM OF INEQUALITY 


I admit that some receive more than others, save more 
than others, and achieve greater success than others. I ad- 
mit that there is no equity under our present system, and 
that the system tends to reward the industrious and creative 
more than the rest. 

When the idealists point out that in America eight-five 
percent of the wealth is owned by fifteen percent of the 
people, it is like saying that eighty-five percent of the stu- 
dents in America get grades below A, and that only fifteen 
percent get A’s. Men differ in gifts and temperaments, and 
I do not believe that imperfect man can create a society of 
equality or maintain one, having created it! 

The fact is that the idea of equality is contrary to the 
universe itself. Stars do differ in size and brilliance. The 
earth’s surface is not a level plain, nor are all its parts 
equally fertile. There is inequality between animals of the 
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between species. There are differences 
etween races and people within races. Equality is some- 
hing toreign to nature and to human nature, and all the 
wishing and envy in the world is not going to make it other- 
ners 


Many 
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churchmen recognize these facts but contend that 
lities need not exist between men; that the rule 
“From every man according to his ability, 
according to his need.” 
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ree enterprise recognizes this important fact and acts 
cccordingly. It did not create the law of human difter- 
ences which lifts some to the heights and lets others walk 
n the depths, but it accepts it as a law of the universe. Nor 
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tree enterprise did not create 
nor did it bring into being the condition of the 
underprivileged. “These are signs of humanity across the 
earth. “That we should not tolerate bad social conditions 
that can be remedied is accepted by all, but it should not 
through Big Governinent. It must be done within 
the boundaries of our free economy. Responsible statesman- 
Washington plus better labor, management and gov- 

1) levels will solve all the problems 
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THE APPEAL TO SCRIPTURE 


Radical churchmanship today appeals to Scripture to 
prove that capitalism is an unscriptural society and that 
socialism cornes nearer to the ideal approved by Christ. Some 
contend that Christ’s words to the Rich Young Ruler con- 
demn capitalism. Do they? Is it not true that this is the 
only time in the Gospels that our Lord asked a man to give 
up all he had and give to the poor? Even then it was the 
man’s to do with as he pleased. Jesus suggested that he 
rid himself of possessions for his personal benefit, but he 
did not demand that he give it for welfare’s sake. Others 
refer us to the chapter in Acts where it is reported that the 
early church practiced a communal kind of life. To this 
reference | make the following observations: The Christians 
thought the end of the world was near and they would not 
need possessions; they were not compelled to give up their 
properties, the whole matter being optional; the system 
created cheats and liars almost immediately, and was dis- 
continued. So short lived was the system that Paul does not 
refer to it even once. The whole idea was a failure. 

There is nothing in scripture to recommend socialism or 
communism. Scripture teaches the stewardship of posses- 
sions, but does not make ownership indicative of error. It 
certainly does not approve confiscation by law. Jesus did not 
demand that Levi give up all he had, and neither did he so 
instruct Zacchaus. The rich farmer is called a fool, but the 
story makes it clear that the man’s property was his to use 
as he saw fit. The man who increased his five talents to ten 
is not condemned as a capitalist nor is he called a profiteer 
when the talent of the unprofitable servant is given to him. 
‘The owner of the vineyard who paid the man who worked 
an hour as much as he paid those who worked twelve 
was not brought before the National Labor Relations Board 
and charged with unfair labor practices nor does it say that 
the laborer was disciplined by the union for his good fortune. 

In this whole realm we have lost an element of supreme 
importance; the character-building power of voluntarily ac- 
cepted responsibility. When a man gives because he feels it 
is right he becomes a better man, but when he gives under 
the compulsion of law, he loses character and his resentment 
adds nothing of value to the nation. That there must be some 
method whereby the selfish are made to share in the care of 
the needy is clear, but how to do it so that it builds char- 
acter instead of destroying it has not yet been determined. 


Our Basic NEED 


As I come to the end of this presentation there is one note 
of primary value; faith in God. Without faith in God, and 
the righteousness resulting therefrom, how can any system 
ot government and economics prove valuable? Without faith 
in God all will fail. Faith in God is therefore our major 
need. But in what kind of society does the church stand the 
best chance of doing its work? For me the answer is the 
American Free Enterprise system. Under socialism I cannot 
imagine the state being generous in matters of church support 
or in allocating funds for the worldwide mission of the 
church. I can only visualize a dying church in an increas- 
ingly power-motive society, and instead of the church bring- 
ing into existence a society wherein men are blessed, it will 
have helped create a Dracula monster that destroys. 

Meeting here today as business leaders and churchmen, 
interested as we are in protecting freedom while rendering 
just service, improving our virtues while limiting our vices, 
there are several things that are worthy of our serious at- 
tention: 

1. The drift toward Big Government should be feared 

by all sensible people as a threat to the basic rights of 
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citizenship. It can only end in inefhciency and bank- 
ruptcy. 

2. Big Government is coming into existence simply be- 
cause too many individuals, communities and states are 
failing to do their duty, practicing a kind of legal 
piracy whereby they take from others to do what they 
thought to do for themselves. 


3. Socialism is drawing closer day by day. Let us re- 
member that it comes by free votes and legal legisla- 
tion. We can vote ourselves, tax ourselves, spend our- 
selves into socialism, and that is what we are doing 
today! 

4+. The church ought to condemn dishonesty, unfair- 
ness, and injustice wherever they appear, but the 
church ought to cease giving its support to power- 
hungry radical elements who in their efforts to solve 
our social problems are leading us into treacherous 
waters. 


5. If the majority of our people were practicing Chris- 
tians, and our leaders were men of God, free from 
selfishness and self-seeking, and if world conditions 
were different, | would be willing to try an experi- 
mental system on a limited basis. But knowing that 


the socialized state will not be run by churchmen, nor 
for churchmen, |] must postpone the experiment. 


Having no desire to perpetuate wrongs as rights, and 
realizing that our problems are more human than capital- 
istic, 1 see no reason why capitalism and Christianity can- 
not work together both for the peace and prosperity of our 
own people, and for the blessing of the earth. Welfare and 
better nation I want, but these are matters of method and 
timing. 

As an American I am proud of my country’s record. As 
a Christian I am dedicated to the task of making the free 
enterprise system productive of increasing good. As a Chris- 
tian American | am against Big Government and its pro- 
gram of tax, spend and waste, and against the present one 
party system as being detrimental to the best interests of 
America. 

Two revivals are essential now: a revival of genuine faith 
in God and a revival of interest in basic liberties. To these 
two objectives I give my loyalty, and as a Christian I do so 
without reservations. 

Freedom is more important than any other one thing, and 
freedom is always the consequence of a great faith. Let us 
have greater faith that we may have greater freedom, and 
let our good be constructive now and forever! 


Free World Will Not Be Intimidated 


U.S.S.R. STRIVING TO VETO COUNCIL “RULES OF PROCEDURE” 
By DR. ANTONIO QUEVEDO, United Nations Representative for Ecuador 
Delivered before United Nations Security Council, Lake Success, N. Y., August 14, 1950 


(Interpretation from Spanish) 


HE delegation of Ecuador wishes to state that as from 

1 August, 1950, not only have Articles 10, 30, 32 

and 33 of the Rules of Procedure of the Security 
Council been violated, but also there has been established 
a precedent, which is that the member which occupies the 
presidential chair can exercise a sort of veto on the imposi- 
tion of the said rules of procedure. What is even graver 
is the impositional nature of the proceedings which have 
now become revealed. 

The tactics which the President has employed have been 
such that the Council has been faced with no other choice 
than that of following the road which has been shown 
to it and marching down that road as and when it is told 
to do so. It has either that alternative or the alternative 
of having its actions completely paralyzed and thereby weak- 
ening the hopes of the peoples of the world for peace. On 
the other hand, when the representative of the Soviet Union 
insists that we should deal with the question of China, he 
forgets that at the present time the greater part of the states 
members of the United Nations still believe that it is the 
Nationalist Government of China which should be repre- 
sented here. My delegation has already expressed its point 
of view in regard to the question of Chinese representation, 
and it has safeguarded the future liberty of action of my 
Government. 

A short time ago, I ventured to state that on this partic- 
ular problem all the members of the United Nations have 
something to say. The truth is that in the complex political 
and social events which have occurred in China, events 
of world-wide significance, it is not only natural but even 
prudent that the different states of the world should have 


taken and continued to take a certain amount of time to 
reflect before forming any final judgment. Perhaps each one 
of these states on its own account has tried or is trying still 
to investigate the situation as it exists in China, to consider 
the development of the situation and the echoes and _ in- 
fluences which these events may have in the field of external 
relations and international obligations. Perhaps, indeed, at 
the next General Assembly we may be in a position to hear 
other opinions from other members with regard to this 
matter. 

Now in these circumstances and as a result of the debates 
which have taken place in the Security Council this past 
January do you not think it would have been much more 
profitable, instead of trying to pressure us here, if all mem- 
bers had been left to consider this problem without once 
more raising this question of the representation of China. 
Countries like my own, whose sole interest in being here 
is to defend the principles of the Charter and who desire 
that peace should not be destroyed and who are profoundly 
concerned by the present cleavage which exists in the world, 
believes that it is essential at this particular time that an 
extreme effort should be made to avoid still greater evils 
from falling upon us. 

Words, whose significance seem to be charged with great 
warning, have been pronounced here. “If you follow the 
road which I show you there will be peace. If you do not 
follow that road, there will be war.” Now this is very 
grave. | wonder whether it would not be possible to find 
some other peace than a dictated one. The West has found 
now that in its turn it, too, must begin to rearm. Would 
it not be possible for us to make one more new effort to 
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find that road which we must follow in order to preserve 
man’s continued existence upon the earth and the peaceful 
living side by side of the different nations. 

Are we to conclude that, divided as we are by our fears 
and lack of trust, we cannot even discuss the problem which 
separates us without separating ourselves still further? Can 
we not further explore the possibility of following other 
roads to a just understanding, which would not harm the 
basic interests of the ditterent states of the world? All states 
and all peoples desire peace, but no nation desires that its 
ideas and way of life should be imposed upon it. We do 
not wish to have imposed upon us a so-called truth at 
variance with the facts. For example, it is a mistake to 
believe that the world can be convinced that the aggressor 

the invaded Republic of Korea. Furthermore, it is vain, 
it is indeed an error, to try to convince the world that the 
international commission which was set up in Korea and 

h was appointed by the United Nations and composed 
of representatives of sovereign states, is a mere instrument 
of the United States and at the mercy of the decisions of 
one power alone. Nobody will believe that story. 

We are now being asked to listen to the representative 
of North Korea. If the authorities of North Korea wish 
to be heard, they can do so immediately by applying to the 
United Nations Commission in Korea. But do you think 
that the Security Council should listen to these authorities 
at the same time these very authorities have declared war 

nst the United Nations and are denying the morality 
of its actions and refusing to recognize its legal authorities? 
Are we to do such a thing immediately after these authori- 
ties have shown their unwillingness to accept a solution 
which has been recommended in the first place by the 
Security Council: The return to the Thirty-eighth Parallel, 
which solution would have prevented the further continua- 
tion of the armed struggle and would have opened wide 
the doors for the representatives of North Korea to be 
heard here. 

\ccordingly, my delegation which is examining the situa- 
tion in this way does not of course oppose the principle that 
in order to judge with impartiality both sides‘must be heard. 
‘This is a principle which obtains throughout the civilized 
world, but my delegation simply wishes to state that in this 
case one of the parties to the dispute—that is to say, the 
authorities of North Korea—is that party which has re- 
peatedly refused to have any contact or accept the action 
of the United Nations despite the fact that such impartial 
action would have been equally favorable to both sides; 
for this commission was trying both to do justice and to 
maintain peace and international security and the true in- 
dependence of Korea. 

To my mind, the Security Council could not agree to 
the aggressor being seated at the table here until he has 
lossened his grip on the victim whom he is trying to drown 
and until he has repaired the offense he has committed 
both against the Security Council and the United Nations. 
furthermore, we understand and know the position which 
the North Korean authorities have taken and which has 
been tully expressed in the charming communications which 
they have directed to us here. It would be another mistake 
to believe, as we have been often told, that the Security 
Council, when it took the stand it did take, was obeying the 
dictates or pressure tactics of the United States. 

As tar as my delegation is concerned, I wish to state that 
the attitude which we have taken is purely and exclusively 
due to the fact that we respect the Charter of the United 
Nations, that we wish the principle of collective security 
to become a living reality throughout the world, and on 
all occasions we hope that every aggressor who attempts 


aval 


to violate international law will be stopped, and we also hope 
that anyone who attempts to put an end to the existence 
of free states or endanger their territorial integrity will also 
be stopped. The free world—I mean the world in which 
people may read what they wish to read; listen to what 
they wish to hear; meet when they wish and discuss what 
they care to discuss; criticize their government; get into 
contact with other nations; hold truly free elections; freely 
enter and leave their own territories—knows perfectly well 
that this is not a case in which one state has imposed its 
will upon fifty-two but rather that we have here fifty-three 
states which have a concept of law and truth and justice 
which they wish to have respected. 

As far as my country is concerned, we cannot but view 
with sympathy the action of the nations of Asia—such as 
the Korean nation and others—to give themselves govern- 
ments which will be authentic governments desired by the 
majority of the populations and which will enjoy true in- 
dependence. In stating this attitude, my delegation is un- 
equivocally taking its stand on the side of those people who 
are fighting for true independence. What we do not wish 
is that small minorities in one part or another of the world 
set up some new and still more difficult systems of vassal- 
age. It is a great error indeed to believe that fifty-two 
free nations would allow themselves to be used to conceal 
or cover up the imperialistic action of another. We cannot 
believe that this is indeed thought to be true when we are 
told it; nor indeed can we believe that it is possible to con- 
vince others of the fact by such a statement. 

I represent my Government only, and I speak in the 
name of it only. But I feel quite sure that if, for example, 
the states of Latin America have endorsed the decisions 
of the Security Council, they have done so each and every 
time because they believe that the Security Council was 
not shielding in name some military adventure, but indeed 
that it was trying to repel aggression and was fulfilling the 
principles of the Charter. 

In my opinion the same situation amd attitude could be 
demonstrated in the states of other countries. Of course, it 
is true that the Republics of America have a series of inter- 
national instruments which link them closely together and 
which form the legal basis for a great regional organization. 
Furthermore, it is true that we maintain excellent relations 
with the United States. However, not one of the Latin- 
American countries would have engaged in a foreign mili- 
tary adventure which sought to subdue a foreign nation. Na- 
tions can cooperate among each other without renouncing 
their own ideals or interests. They can work in common 
without submitting to the most powerful among them. It is 
possible for peoples to be free, to be honorable, and to be 
dignified, although they may not have at their disposal 
great military forces. 

In this continent of ours, no one state is subject to any 
other. Here we profess in a most exemplary manner the 
principle of equality before the law. Therefore, the reaction 
which the United Nations took with regard to Korea, to my 
mind, shows that the immense majority of the states mem- 
bers are agreed that states which are really looking for peace 
must henceforth draw closer together to halt and repel 
aggression wherever and whenever it may be found. 


Once the Republic of Korea had been invaded, the United 
Nations could only take one course of action. It had one 
choice before it. It could only do what it has already done, 
or extinguish itself. Indeed, if we allowed Korea to be 
invaded and occupied, the United Nations would have 
come to an end as a political instrument for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the independence of nations. As an or- 
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ganization, it would have been reduced to a bureaucratic 
office in which there would be administered only those 
matters on which the members could come to an agree- 
ment, laying aside, of course, the social and economic work 
of the organization. However, as we see that the four per- 
manent members are nowadays so little in agreement on 
so few matters with the Soviet Union, we also see that the 
real importance of the United Nations will greatly de- 
crease while such disagreements continue to exist. 

But are we now to lose hope in this international organ- 
ization? No, I do not think so, because the great majority 
of the world wishes peace. We do not wish to break into 
our neighbor’s house; rather we wish to allow him to do 
what he pleases in his own house so long as he is not in his 
own house preparing an assault on his neighbor’s house. In 
other words, live and let live, as has been said so often. 
In order to do this, it is necessary for each state or group 
of states to abandon the belief that theirs is the mission to 
conquer the world or theirs is the mission to force their 


ideas and systems upon the life of the rest of the world. 
They should not spill over their own frontiers at the point 
of their tanks; nor should they try by such means to impose 
their ways of life. The systems and ways of life which have 
been chosen occupy a great territorial expanse and can exist 
together. Nobody is encircling, or trying to encircle, any- 
body else. Yet each of us is in a way surrounded according 
to the manner in which you hold the map. 

If states did not feel themselves predestined to setting 
up a universal empire, there would indeed be peace. The 
world is not ready for a universal empire being imposed on it 
by any particular power. Any power which would try to 
do this would be denying its own destiny, and would be 
sinking the other nations into sorrow and blood. It is not 
possible to accept with resignation the belief that there is 
no way of escape except through tire. We can escape from 
this by following the path of truth and justice, not the path 
of fear. The free world is too great and loves freedom 
with too much fervor to be intimidated. 


Facing the Facts in the Far East 


FOREIGN POLICY —ORIGIN AND APPLICATION 


By WILLIAM S. B. LACY, Director of Office of Philippines and Southeast Asian Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. | 


Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 11, 1950 


HAVE the honor today to appear on behalf of the 

Honorable Livingston Merchant, Deputy Assistant Sec- 

retary for Far Eastern Affairs. I know that he deeply 
regrets his inability to be here—I know that you regret it— 
and so do 1. Thus, we can begin on a note of unanimity. 

Mr. Merchant had hoped to speak to you concerning the 
United States position in that vast area called the Far East. 
I am qualified—if at all—to speak to you about a part of 
that area—Southeast Asia—in which the Department of 
State includes Indochina, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. 

Basically and as a practical proposition, the violent insta- 
bility which has characterized the history of the last five 
years in Southeast Asia is the result of the presence in this 
area of two familiar political phenomena, communism and 
nationalism. 

In formulating policy in Southeast Asia, the Department 
of State in these premises undertook at the outset to secure 
the answers to two difficult questions. Those two questions 
were: Are the nationalistic movements of Southeast Asia 
facts of life or are they remnants of Japanese occupation, 
or are they the products of some student’s febrile imagina- 
tion? The second question was: Are the nationalist move- 
ments of Southeast Asia, facts of life or not, as they may 
be discovered to be, oriented toward communism, and there- 
fore to our ineluctable disadvantage or toward the United 
States and the system of which it is the principal protagonist ? 

In the world of diplomacy, and I rather expect in any 
other practical world, a fact of life is something with which 
you must come to terms, be it pleasant or unpleasant. 

Having discovered, as the Dearptment of State did, that 
the nationalist movements in Southeast Asia were indeed 
facts of life, we have of course as a natural consequence 
been concerned that the United States and its allies come 
to terms with those facts of life. But doing so, coming to 
terms with facts of life in these premises is, of course, not 


enough. It was necessary to discover, as I have said before, 
whether the nationalist movements were oriented to the 
advantage or the disadvantage of the free world. 

Within the first three years following the end of the 
Japanese war, it was apparent to the Department of State 
that the nationalist movements of Southeast Asia were at 
least non-Communist in character, and that as the leaders 
of Nationalism grasped the dreadful nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, their associations with the free world 
would voluntarily increase and the natural gulf between 
them and the U.S.S.R. and its system be widened and 
deepened. : 

I should remind you now, although all of you I expect 
know it, that Communists in Southeast Asia never peddle 
communism. Rarely do they use the word “communism.” 
They peddle nationalism. They do so in order that under 
the cloak of nationalism they can infiltrate genuine national- 
ists movements, ultimately to influence them to the ad- 
vantage of the Kremlin and its system, to our serious and 
perhaps tragic disadvantage, and to the destruction of the 
Nationalist movements themselves. Naturally in these cir- 
cumstances our tactics, not necessarily our strategy, has been 
dictated by this simple fact. We have been concerned to 
demonstrate to the leaders of Southeast Asian nationalism 
that contrary to Kremlin representation, communism does 
not equal nationalism or vice versa. More than that, that 
communism and genuine nationalism are absolutely incom- 
patible, that genuine nationalism cannot live within the 
ambit of the hot breath of a Communist system. 

I must say we have undertaken this job with some pleasure 
and we have met with some success. It is by no means 
finished, this job, although in some quarters I think it almost 
is. But the fact is that the job won’t be done until the 
Southeast Asian states are prepared and able to fight com- 
munism of their own volition because they understand that 
they are saving themselves and not merely conveniencing the 
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United States. The events in Korea have shown our friends 
n Southeast Asia how brutal the Communist intention and 
how great the importance of concerted efforts against it. 
We recognize, and respect, the aspirations of all these peo- 
ples for genuine independence, for responsible stable self- 
yovernment, for the peaceful development of their own 
resources for their own ends. 

Let us admit that we have not solved all the domestic 
problems that face us in this country today. But we have 
many years of experience behind us, and we have moved 
steadfastly along the road toward a better life for all our 
citizens. From our own rich experience, we appreciate how 
closely our own well-being, our own peace and security, 
are tied to the peace and security and well-being of peoples 
everywhere. We have a selfish interest, therefore, as well 
as a high responsibility, to share our experience with those 
who are now embarking on the road to national independ- 
ence. ‘This we intend to do, to the limit of our ability, but 
at the request of the governments concerned and on a 

isis of free friendly cooperation. 

Before | turn to the geoyraphic particularities of this area, 
| think for purposes of clarity | would like to recite quite 
plainly the basic premises upon which our policy in South- 
east Asia has been predicated: One, that the area is of great 
importance to the United States and to all the nations of the 
tree world politically and economically. ‘The loss of the 
rea to Communist control would constitute a major defeat 
n the cold war. The loss of China to Communist control 
makes the necessity more compelling. The control of South- 
east Asia by world communism is essential to the rapid suc- 
cess of Communist strategy in the Far East. The control 
of and the responsibility for China without free access to 
the economic and political resources of Southeast Asia leaves 
the Communists with a substantial increase in their liabili- 


ties without in the short run 
o} 


! 
oOniy 


a corresponding increase in 
lelr assets. 

Second, Southeast Asia is in revolt against western colo- 
nial domination. Discontent in Southeast Asia does not feed 
on poverty and misery as it does elsewhere in Asia. The 
countries of this area are rich in natural resources, and, 
with a few relatively unimportant exceptions, enjoy export- 
able surplus in food stuff. That is a rare thing in Asia. 

Third, the nationalist movement of Southeast Asia cannot 
ind should not be suppressed by force. It is axiomatic that 
it the nationalist movement of Southeast Asia does not find 
reasonable accommodation at the hands of the Western 
powers, they will gravitate toward the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites, including China. 

ourth, the determination of Southeast Asian powers to 
enjoy independence and the attributes of sovereignty is not 
always accompanied by a concomitant ability on their part 
to administer the affairs of their country. They must have 
the helptul and understanding assistance of the former colo- 
nial powers. But | must emphasize again that this assistance 
can be extended and will be accepted and will be effective 
on a strictly voluntary basis only. 

I think I can be most informative if I turn now to the 
countries comprising the area in an effort to show you how 
the general policy considerations which I have identified 
have had their origin and how they have been applied. 

In Indonesia a powerful nationalist movement was appar- 
ent within a few weeks after the Japanese surrender. For 
the succeeding two years, our ally, the Netherlands, at- 
tempted through both military and non-military means to 
resolve the differences which separated them from the Indo- 
nesian nationalist movement. 

There are many ways to be fancy about this problem, 
but 1 have no patience with the fancy way. The simple 


fact is that in the Indonesian archipelago there were, and 
are, 75 million Muslims distinguished for their ability to 
assert themselves. As a result of the Japanese occupation 
they were exceedingly well armed for their purpose. And 
their purpose was the prosecution of guerrilla warfare. I 
suggest to you as a matter of simple arithmetic that is was a 
manifest impossibility for 130,000 Dutchmen, however well 
armed, however well disciplined, to reduce a guerrilla war- 
fare enjoying the support of millions of determined inhabi- 
tants. Our military observers in that area told us of this 
long ago, as early as 1947. 

It would perhaps have been infinitely preferable had the 
Indoneisan nationalist movement chosen to evolve into inde- 
pendence over a long period of time with the full tutelage 
and assistance of the Netherlands as Dutch experience in 
and concern for the area was great and profound. But that 
is not the way of a revolutionary movement, and this is a 
splendid example. In the fullness of time, therefore, the 
Netherlands Government was obliged to come to terms with 
the fact that the nationalist movement in Indonesia was 
there to stay like the telephone or the automobile, and that 
it was something they would have to come to terms with. 

After many a false start, which delayed, I believe, the 
final solution, the Netherlands Government and the Indo- 
nesian Republic Government and the Indonesian Federalist 
authorities undertook at the Hague in the fall of 1949 to 
resolve their differences by negotiation rather than through 
the application of force. You know that the United States 
had been very instrumental both by virtue of our member- 
ship on the United Nations Commission for Indonesia and 
acting unilaterally in bringing that conference about. The 
conference was an amazing success. United States repre- 
sentative on the UN Commission for Indonesia, Mr. Coch- 
ran, performed miracles of patience, resolution and impro- 
visation. Fortunately for the free world, Mr. Cochran is 
now U.S. Ambassador to the United States of Indonesia. 

The Hague conference provided for a sovereign and in- 
dependent United States of Indonesia. Almost simultane- 
ously with the transfer of sovereignty from the Netherlands 
to Indonesia, Indonesia joined the Netherlands in a volun- 
tary Netherlands-Indonesian union of which the Nether- 
lands Crown is the unifying symbol. So in a sense the 
essential of our architecture was achieved in the first place, 
The nationalist movement had been satisfied and we had 
assured that it would embark upon its new life, and that it 
would face the vicissitudes of independence with the assist- 
ance of the Netherlands on a voluntary basis. Military and 
naval problems were resolved with unexpected ease, and 
economic and financial problems were resolved, with re- 
markable ease at the Hague conference. The new state 
undertook to validate all the outstanding international com- 
mitments of the old government, both diplomatic and com- 
mercial. 

Great troubles lie ahead in Indonesia, as anybody who can 
read the newspapers knows. There are serious centrifugal 
forces at work all the time in that place, as there have been 
for hundreds of years. The Indonesian Government is at- 
tempting to meet these centrifugal forces through the insti- 
tution of a unitary state. This unitary state will be some- 
what authoritarian in character. For the time being there 
will be trouble before they have called this unitarian state 
into being. They are not yet standing on their own feet 
economically, and I dare say it will be some time before they 
do but they are learning and moving ahead slowly but 
wisely. . 

Now you may well ask: With all these troubles ahead, 
why is the United States Government so deeply concerned 
that the new Indonesian state succeed. I have referred to 
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the fact that everybody discovered that the Indonesian na- 
tionalist movement is a fact of life. I must now tell you 
the evidence on which we predicated our decision that it 
was not only a fact of lite but non-Communist—probably 
anti-Communist—in character. In October of 1948 the 
Kremlin, always eager and able to capitalize on trouble, 
dispatched a well-trained, highly financed agent to Indonesia 
to foment and prosecute a full-scale Communist revolt with- 
in the area controlled by the Nationalists. At this moment 
negotiations between the Nationalists and the Netherlands 
had failed. It was a happy time for the Communists to try. 
They did try. And they caused a power of trouble there, 
as you remember—great loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty. The Nationalist Government, faced with a miserable 
decision, the decision of liquidating a vocal constituency, as 
it were—the Communists had only sold nationalism, they 
had never mentioned communism—grapsed this nettle firmly 
and liquidated the Communist revolt in short order. From 
that moment on, anybody knew the Indonesian nationalist 
movement would not submit to Communist domination if it 
could help it. Hence our concern with it. Hence our belief 
that we should support it. 

In view of what I said about Indonesia you will under- 
stand why we have regarded the situation in Indochina with 
such dismay, because there is a nationalist movement enjoy- 
ing the same degree of indigenous support that the national- 
ist movement in Indonesia enjoys. Unfortunately that 
nationalist movement fell under the domination of a Com- 
munist, Ho Chi Minh, an extremely well-disciplined, expe- 
rienced Communist. And we make a mistake if we think 
he is otherwise. He also disguises himself as a nationalist, 
and does it with uncommon skill, such skill that he is still 
able to fool much of the continent of Asia. 

Now this is an Indochinese-French problem. In these 
circumstances the French did what we considered common 
sense would dictate. The French, who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the area, recognized an anti-Communist na- 
tionalist leader to whom they could make those concessions 
necessary to enable him to subvert Ho Chi Minh’s move- 
ment, to destroy it. After a considerable length of time, 
this formula was accepted. The French, as you know, last 
year negotiated what has become known as the March 8 
Agreements with Bao Dai, the ex-emperor of Annam. The 
agreements embody concessions to Bao Dai and therefore to 
Indochinese nationalism which we hope will enable Bao Dai 
to convince his people that he can provide them with those 
just accommodations of the nationalist movement through 
negotiation which Ho Chi Minh wants them to die for. 

I often hear it said that the problem is exclusively a 
military problem. I fear it isn’t for the most practical of 
reasons. The French army, well equipped, well disciplined, 
has been unable for three years to solve this problem. Why ? 
Because no army can deal with a wide-spread guerrilla 
movement enjoying such unalloyed support of the indigenous 
inhabitants. How to break this miserable circle? Among 
other things, the indigenous inhabitants must be convinced 
that they have no business with this guerrilla warfare. If 
they were convinced Commies, it would be hopeless, but as 
you all know, the average Indochinese Nationalist doesn’t 
know communism from a hole in the grourd. He is inter- 
ested in the simplicities of freedom and another rice bow] 
and an extra pair of pants. It will be impossible, I believe, 
to break the backbone of the Ho Chi Minh guerrilla move- 
ment unless the free world can convince those people that 
they are better off with Bao Dai than they are with Ho. 

I think that our success in Indochina, upon which the 
security of the whole area clearly depends, depends in turn 
on the success with which two programs can be prosecuted 







simultaneously: one a military program, a program designed 
to provide the armies of France and the Indochinese anti- 
Communist forces that equipment which is necessary to en- 
able them to preserve that area from Communist encroach- 
ment from the north and from Communist subversion from 
within. Without this the second program, namely, the 
political one, will fail. The political one I have already 
described. It consists in convincing the inhabitants of the 
place that Bao Dai is their true nationalist leader and they 
can forget Ho, a Russian puppet. But I hope that you re- 
member the military program is likely to fail without the 
success of the political program. So you have, as it were, a 
concomitant, ambivalent program which must be pursued 
energetically and successfully at the same time, and that is 
what Bao Dai is doing, what the French are doing and 
what we wish to do. 

In Thailand, to which I mean to give only a minute or 
two, you have the oldest independent country in Asia, a 
country with a long-standing record for resistance to com- 
munism in any form. Unfortunately the Japanese occupa- 
tion weakened the country considerably. It destroyed the 
fabric of peace and order and discipline by which the Sia- 
mese, in their special way, were distinguished. Now the 
Thai or the Siamese, as you wish, are passing through a 
somewhat authoritarian period. I must own, for my part, 
it seems necessary that they do so for the time being for 
many reasons, the two most important of which are that 
Siam is threatened from the north by communism at any 
time, and that threat will increase if the situation in Indo- 
china deteriorates; and second, Siam has an enormous Chi- 
nese minority. That minority, may be a prepared time bomb, 
and if it behaves as Chinese minorities sometimes do, it will 
act as a fifth column to Chinese communism whenever the 
time is handy. Within these circumstances the Siamese must 
of course resort to stern measures. 

Malaya is primarily a British problem, and the govern- 
ment of Malaya has not asked our assistance. So far we con- 
sider the government of Malaya is handling that difficult 
problem as well as anybody could. In Malaya the troubles 
do not arise from nationalism. There is a nationalist move- 
ment in Malaya, but it is not involved in this problem. 
The troubles are caused by imported Communist thugs, as it 
were, of small size but a skillful band of saboteurs. The 
government of Malaya is approaching this problem with 
hot lead because there is no other way to approach it. There 
is no political aspect to the problem in particular. These 
people must be liquidated. 

I should remark that here, however, you have the measure 
of the troubles that a guerrilla force can cause for a dis- 
ciplined army. Never have there been more than some 5,000 
of these people loose in Malaya, but they have pinned down 
the best the British army has to ofter for two years or more. 

In our relations with the Philippines, we are on more 
familiar ground, for here we have established a pattern over 
the last fifty years of close friendly cooperation. I believe 
firmly that our Philippine policy has paid high dividends in 
human relations and in helping to blaze a trail for the peace- 
ful evolution of independent nations. You are all familiar 
with the measures we have taken to help the Philippines 
recover from the ravages of war, a.war in which the Filipino 
people showed courageously how high a price they set on 
freedom. Through trade and military agreements, and in 
other ways, this Government is continuing to assist the 
Philippines. This new republic, about to enter its fifth year, 
of independence, faces many problems, but none that is in- 
surmountable. It has human and natural resources adequate 
to its present and future needs. It is better able to meet 
today’s challenge than some of its younger neighbors because 
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it has had a longer period of preparation and training for 
independence. For the first several years of Philippine inde- 
pendence, the troubles there arose from economic and finan- 
cial maladjustments. A regional program for the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of the Philippine economy re- 
quired among other things, a careful managing of Philippine 
dollar resources. This was difficult for a new government 
facing the consequences of a furiously destructive war to 
accomplish with any great measure of success. It is doubt- 
less true that appreciable portions of those dollar reserves 
were spent on imports which we must characterize as less 
than essential to the rehabilitation of the country. None- 
theless, these financial difficulties might have been solved 
with relative ease had it not been for the appearance during 
the last six months of not a new but an increased, an ex- 
panded old political factor, communism. You remember that 
the Hukbalahap movement is not a new movement in the 
Philippines. It has been there some time. It has embodied 
a certain protest against government policies unsatisfactory 
to malcontents, to peasants, to those who in general found 
the status quo unsatisfactory. Now the Hukbalahap move- 
ment within the last six months has been captured by Com- 
munists, as anybody knew it would be. It has changed its 
name to the Peoples’ Democratic Liberation movement with 
all that the familiar sound of that name implies. The com- 
bination of these two troubles, economic and political, is an 
ominous thing. 

Now I mean in the short time that is left to me to try to 
tell you what we propose to do and what we are doing in 
the premises. I] will begin with the Philippines. What we 
do in the Philippines, is conditioned by two ineluctable 
considerations: One, we have given the Philippines their 
independence. ‘The Philippines are now a sovereign state, 
and they are as sensitive about that sovereignty as new 
states always are. If we are unsympathetic in our well- 
intentioned efforts to get them out of the troubles they are 
in, we will only create ill will and we will find ourselves 
taced with an additional trouble. That is the first fact that 
conditions us. The second fact that conditions us is that 
we must work with the full knowledge on the part of the 
Philippine people that under no circumstances will we 
abandon them. This is a matter of public policy. This 
makes the diplomats’ job pretty hard. In these circum- 
stances you will, I hope, have some patience and understand 
that the most we can dispense at the moment is advice, and 
this, as you all know, we Americans are very good at. We 
are dispensing advice in the Philippines as best we can, and 
1 believe effectively. 

You are familiar with the President’s determination to 
trengthen militarily the forces of the United States in the 


Philippines and the forces of the Philippine Government. 

As for Indonesia, you know that we have earmarked $100 
million to this government in January, that we provided 
them with $40 million of ECA assistance in January, Febru- 
ary and March, that we have given them political, economic 
and technical assistance, that we are still doing so, that we 
will support their participation in international organiza- 
tions by which they place great store. We are prepared to 
supply the Indonesian Government with military equipment 
which we hope will situate that Government so it can 
maintain its stability against Communist threats from 
within. We believe their present problem is internal and 
not external. 

We will supply the Government of Thailand with mili- 
tary equipment, this designed to enable them to do not only 
a constabulary job within but to do work on their borders, 
to maintain their territorial integrity. ‘The economic as- 
sistance we have extended to Thailand is well known. It 
has been going on for five years, and it has been very suc- 
cessful. The Government and the country is now in rela- 
tively healthy economic and financial shape. 

1 told you the Government of Malaya has not asked us 
for assistance, either economic or military. 

In Indochina we are prepared to extend economic as- 
sistance. This is directed to the success of the political cam- 
paign I mentioned. And we will provide military assistance. 
You are familiar with, the President’s resolve to expedite 
and augment this program. 

These are but the beginnings, of course, of our program 
for the assistance of anti-Communist nationalist govern- 
ments in Southeast Asia. I hope that 1 haven’t inadvertently 
given you the impression that our course of action in South- 
east Asia will be easy from here on out. It won’t be. The 
problems are many and they are difficult. They include, as 
1 have said, the necessity of making the entire area secure 
against Communist aggression from the north and subver- 
sion from within. We must help the governments of South- 
east Asia learn, as I said before, to fight communism of 
their own volition in order to save themselves and not in 
order merely to accommodate the United States or the 
United Nations. This will involve, of course, their learning 
in their own way that there is no neutrality in this struggle, 
that neutrality is merely a matter of time. . 

The Department of State regards Southeast Asia as one 
of the most important fronts in our present struggle to pre- 
serve a free society in the face of Communist determination 
to encompass our destruction. The Department of State 
thinks that we have a better than even chance to succeed. 
And since we must succeed, I think an even chance is good 
enough. 


The Task of Proving Freedom Is Best 


HOW DO WE GO ABOUT THE JOB? 
By CHARLES DOLLARD), President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Commencement Address, Duke University, Durham, N. C., June 5, 1950 


LL over America in these pleasant weeks of late spring, 
the graduates of our colleges and universities are 
being challenged to step forth and bring order and 

peace to a world which their elders have managed to lead 
into chaos. On campuses from Maine to California and 
from Washington to Florida, young men and women are 
being sternly reminded that they have come to maturity in 


a time of crisis and that all hope for the future of the human 
enterprise rests with them. 

This is no new fashion in Commencement addresses. To 
prove my point, let me quote from a speech made by the late 
President James R. Angell to the Yale class of 1933. 

“. . . Certainly the generation to which I belong,” said 
Mr. Angell, ‘has made a horrible mess of things and we 
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pass on shamefacedly to yours the task of rescuing humanity 
from its woes, hoping that from our grotesque and pathetic 
blunders you may learn wisdom and live... .” 

I have not checked the record, but I am willing to wager 
that whoever gave the Commencement speech at Mr. 
Angell’s own graduation in 1890 made a similar apology 
for his generation and expressed a similar confidence in the 
men and women who were leaving college that year. On 
the other hand, the most optimistic of us would be forced 
to admit that the graduating classes of 1950 are entering 
active life in a time of great crisis. The second World War 
has brought us few of the fruits of which we dreamed and 
for which we sacrificed much. Instead, we now find our- 
selves on the defensive in a Cold War in which we are 
handicapped by our hatred of secrecy and our desire to 
regard all men as friends. Under these circumstances, it 
would be dishonest to pretend that those of you who are 
receiving your degrees today are passing into a land of milk 
and honey. 

Those of you who have studied your American history 
carefully will be less dismayed by the world “crisis” than 
others. This nation was born in crisis and with the possible 
exception of that sunny period from the turn of the century 
until the outbreak of the first World War, each new gener- 
ation has faced and solved domestic and international prob- 
lems of critical complexity. Indeed, it would be no exagger- 
ation to say that as a nation we have thrived on crises of one 
kind or another. Wars, depressions, financial panics have 
in the past engulfed us; but from such calamity we have 
emerged with new strength and increased prosperity. 

Yet, though we have known crisis throughout our national 
life, there is a general sense among us that the situation in 
which we now find ourselves is more fateful and more seri- 
ous than any which we have survived in the past. Our 
traditional confidence that we are complete masters of our 
own national destiny is basically weakened. Denied the 
emotional outlet of sharp and decisive conflict with an out- 
side enemy, our aggressions are vented on each other. We 
lash out blindly at our leaders at the very moment when 
our need to present a united front is greatest. 


No Quick SOLUTION 


I can think of nothing which would give me more pleasure 
than to present a prescription or blueprint which would en- 
able the graduating classes of 1950 to achieve all the ends 
which their elders have failed to achieve—peace, sustained 
prosperity for the nation, security for each individual, Alas! 
I have no such prescription and no such blueprint to offer. 
Indeed, I would warn you against seeking or accepting any 
quick solution to the immensely complicated problems which 
we face today. All I shall attempt to do, and that with great 
brevity, is to analyze some of the factors which contribute 
to our sense that we live in a time of great decision and to 
suggest some of the things which your generation must do 
to rectify these mistakes of your predecessors. 

For more than three hundred years, the American conti- 
nent provided a refuge for men and women who were dis- 
satisfied with the conditions of life elsewhere. Our territory 
was so large, our resources so vast that there was unlimited 
opportunity for men of spirit and character to develop their 
talents and their fortunes to the utmost. A seemingly end- 
less frontier and a rapidly expanding industrial economy 
made us hospitable to immigration. Prosperity grew with 
population and the meanest of our citizens enjoyed a stand- 
ard of living which only the wealthy knew in other nations. 

Underlying and supporting our economic growth was a 
political development which men everywhere watched with 


wonder and excitement. The proposition that all the gov- 
erned might have an equal voice in government laid the basis 
for the most radical experiment in history. To give reality 
to that proposition, we developed a system of public and 
private education which became the envy of the world. 

As long as America had frontiers to develop and land to 
support an ever-increasing population, the United States was 
a mecca for the venturesome men of all nations. Here was 
not only freedom—political as well as religious—but eco- 
nomic opportunity and the chance to give one’s children 
opportunities undreamed of in the old world. 

Within the past three decades, the disappearance of our 
frontier and a rapid increase in our population have reduced 
almost to the vanishing point our capacity to absorb immi- 
gration. To protect our standard of living, we have almost 
closed our doors to the rest of the world. During this same 
period, we have been so absorbed in our own political and 
economic problems as to be relatively insensitive to develop- 
ments in other parts of the world. Until 1917, we knew 
Russia only vaguely as a land ruled by wicked czars. After 
1917, we pictured it as a hideout for bearded revolutionaries. 
Africa we thought of as a good place to hunt wild game 
and as a source of gold and diamonds. The vast population 
of the Orient appeared to us only as a not very good market 
for our surplus goods. That these other distant peoples of 
the world might be living, breathing human beings hardly 
occurred to us. 


A Loss or INITIATIVE 


Nowhere has this growing parochialism been more clearly 
reflected than in the curriculum of our schools. Prior to 
World War II, it was a rare college indeed which offered 
courses in Russian history or in any of the Oriental lan- 
guages. Our children came of age knowing almost nothing 
of the problems, the culture or the hopes of two-thirds of 
the other human beings who inhabit the earth. 

This American parochialism, which was actually greater 
in the twentieth century than in the two preceding ones, 
obscured our understanding of what was taking place in the 
world. Democracy was in the first instance a revolutionary 
idea and from the time of our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence until about 1900, almost every revolution which 
occurred in the world made use of the slogans and the con- 
cepts which we had developed. The writings of Jefterson, 
Washington, Lincoln were the gospels of freedom to men 
who had never seen America. Men came from everywhere 
to study our system of government. The idea that prosperity 
went hand in hand with freedom and universal suffrage 
spread. The United States was the model on which the 
world was to be reformed. 

When the Russian revolution occurred in 1917, we tended 
to regard it as a local incident. ‘The rise of Hitler in Ger- 
many, and of Mussolini in Italy, and the seizure of Man- 
churia by Japan excited us hardly more. Indeed, there were 
many who expressed admiration for the efficiency of fascism. 
That these developments not only foreshadowed the decline 
of world acceptance of democracy as the ideal system of 
organizing human society but introduced an era in which 
our own freedom would be seriously threatened occurred to 
very few of us. When we were finally forced into war, we 
found ourselves in the unhappy position of fighting side by 
side with an ally which had long since abandoned all the 
realities of self-government and which had openly avowed 
its abhorrence of the economic and political system on which 
our prosperity is based. 

What we bequeath you, is a world in which democracy 
has ternporarily lost the initiative to a wholly different con- 
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cept. On first discovering this fact, we found brief comfort 
in the belief that the spread of the anti-democratic idea could 
be checked by a new weapon which our scientists had de- 
veloped in the course of the last war. Events of the last 
vear have destroyed that illusion. Now we are up against 
the hard necessity of proving that the system we have de- 
veloped in the last one hundred and seventy-five years—a 
yystem based on the simple proposition that freedom is the 
happiest condition of mankind—is superior to Communism. 
Hiow do we go about the job? 


Four IMpoRTANT STEPS 


{ think our first task is to cure our own provincialism. We 
annot undertake leadership of a world which we neither 
know nor understand. We have thought of ourselves as 
cosmopolitans because our undergraduate programs included 
scattered offerings on western Europe, the British Empire 
and Latin America. We must no longer delude ourselves in 
this fashion. As world citizens, we are illiterates. Since the 
war, we have made a beginning, but only a beginning, on 
the necessary enrichment of our educational offerings. Our 
vraduate schools are now turning out a small but steadily 
increasing number of men who are competent to teach the 
history and culture of China, of the Near East and of other 
yreat areas of the world in which the contest between free- 
dom and dictatorship will be fought in your generation. It 

to be hoped that these more broadly trained men and 
women will find teaching positions not only in the liberal 
irts colleges but in the teacher training institutions as well 
.o that their effect may be felt eventually in the secondary 
schools. ; 

Our second task is to attempt some understanding of Com- 
munism itself. If the world were being swept by a new 
Black Plague which took the lives of millions of people, we 
should put our best brains to work studying the manner in 
which the infection was spread, attempting to discover why 
some areas and persons were susceptible to it while others 
were not, developing serums and medicines to cure those 
already ill and to prevent the infection of others. The truth 
is that we know almost nothing of the means by which the 
Communists spread their gospel, how they select the most 
fertile nelds tor their propaganda and how they pervert the 
universal drive for national independence to their own pur- 
poses. We have long thought of Communism as Karl Marx 
first portrayed it—as a working class movement, as a revolt 
ot slaves against harsh masters. There is good evidence now 
that Kremlin propaganda in 1950 is directed chiefly against 
the intellectuals, and that the Marxian theory of class revo- 
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has been abandoned as a Communist tactic. 
ur third and perhaps most urgent task is to look to the 
preservation of unity at home. Our frenzied attempts of the 
last tew months to find scapegoats for what we think to be 
diplomatic tailures are not calculated to increase our prestige 
abroad. At the very moment when our statesmen most need 
the contidence of the people, they are theckled and harassed 
on all sides. Never in our history have we subjected our 
public servants to such ruthless and destructive criticism to 

yreat joy and profit of our enemies. The end result of 
such vilification can only be to drive out of public office all 


the nen of character and patriotism, leaving a clear field for 
political charlatans. 


the 


Our tourth and final task is to make a careful inventory 
of the resources which are available to us in recreating a 
world in which freedom will be the rule rather than the 
exception and to determine how best we may use these re- 
sources. We have the greatest productive capacity of any 
country in the world. We lead all nations in science and 


technology. We have the experience of having faced and 
solved almost every problem—political, social, economic— 
which confronts other less fortunate nations which are try- 
ing to achieve self-government and a decent standard of 
living. How may we put our experience, our inventiveness, 
our technology, at the service of all these areas in which the 
battle is not yet decided and in which our aid would be wel- 
comed ? 
FREEDOM STILL Prizep 


We already have reassuring evidence that men have not 
lost the taste for freedom and that in any open contest with 
Communism, the principle of self-government will prevail. 
The success of the Marshall Plan demonstrates that the Cold 
War can be won if we devote ourselves to it with the same 
conviction and confidence that marked our effort from 1941- 
1945. In the last three years, the Communists have lost 
ground in France, in Italy and in Belgium because the forces 
which oppose them were heartened and strengthened by our 
aid. Nor is the issue by any means finally decided in the Far 
East or even in those areas behind the curtain over which 
the Communists already have nominal control. The Rus- 
sians are learning that it is easier to seize power than to 
maintain it. 

One of the great but trite truths of history is that men 
must live in their own time. There is no magic by which 
we can wish ourselves back into the nineteenth century, how- 
ever pleasant that might be. We could not recreate the eco- 
nomic situation which made it possible for us to welcome 
men from all over the world—to share the American dream 
in America. Our need now is not for additional labor to 
open a frontier but for markets in which we can dispose of 
our own excess production. Indeed, our economy is so deli- 
cately balanced that the hazard of unemployment is still a 
daily threat to a large portion of our growing population. 

We can, however, if we will, help to create in other lands 
the same sense of hope and the same promise of fulfillment 
which America represented in the nineteenth century. That 
this is possible is demonstrated by the success of our efforts 
to restore a sound economy in Europe. By the investment 
of considerably less money than we spent during any year of 
the late war, we have bolstered the principle of free govern- 
ments immeasurably. And whereas the money spent on war 
is irretrievably lost, this peacetime investment should eventu- 
ally return to us in the form of increased trade with a healthy 
Europe. 

Even more important than our investment of funds in the 
free countries of the old world is our investment of confi- 
dence. Nothing has done more to check Communism in 
western Europe than the evidence that isolationism in 
America is a thing of the past and that we now recognize 
ourselves as the aggressive spokesmen for a free world. 


LEADERSHIP’S RESPONSIBILITY 


It goes without saying that the leadership in international 
aftairs which we must now assume involves and requires dis- 
cipline and restraint. We must avoid any suggestion of im- 
perialism. Even more, we must avoid the awful heresy of 
trying to create a world in our own exact image. We must 
learn to respect institutions and social patterns which are 
different than our own, traditions which we do not share, 
religious beliefs which seem to us primitive and, therefore, 
ridiculous. If the price of our help and friendship is the 
abandonment of cultural values which have been developed 
over centuries, we may be sure that our help will be un- 
welcome to many peoples who share our own aspirations. 

Above all, we must avoid beth the appearance and the 
reality of being the great defenders of the status quo. One 
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of the great virtues of our own political system has been its 
extreme flexibility and its constant sensitivity to changing 
conditions. What has differentiated us from the old world 
is a freedom from slavish devotion to tradition. We have 
refused always to be caught in what William James called 
“the cloud-bank of ancestral blindness.’’ Our basic confi- 
dence in a free economy as a means of encouraging maximum 
production and achieving a high standard of living has not 
kept us from instituting economic controls where such con- 
trols were in the public interest. Our traditional bias in 
favor of decentralization of power has not dissuaded us from 
assigning to the federal government responsibilities for guar- 
anteeing a measure of social security to wage earners or for 
underwriting a public health program for the nation. This 
tradition of accepting change and mediating it through legis- 
lation has been in large measure responsible for our own 
political stability. We must be prepared to carry that tra- 
dition with us as we endeavor to share our freedom and 
prosperity with the rest of the world. 


OnE Wor.tp 


In the process of discovering America, Christopher 


Columbus helped to prove that the world was round rather 
than flat. It has required another four hundred and fifty 
years to finally convince his successors on this continent that 
the world is not only round but whole. It is this new dis- 
covery which presents the major challenge to your gener- 
ation. The task which you face will tax your skill, your 
patience and above all your confidence in your own great 
tradition. It should comfort you to recall that history is on 
your side. Since the beginning of time, men have struggled 
for freedom and successive attempts to deny it to them have 
failed. 

I opened this brief talk with a quotation from one of the 
great presidents of Yale University. It is fitting, therefore, 
that I should close it with a moving and comforting sentence 
from President A. Lawrence Lowell's address to the Har- 
vard graduating class of 1922. 

“. . . Not always immediately but ultimately, mankind is 
led by those whose thinking is clear, conscientious and gen- 
erous....” If your generation produces a sufhcient number 
of men, whose thinking, and whose behavior is of this quality, 
your children will inherit a better world than the one we 
have bequeathed to you. 


The Threat of Uncontrolled Inflation 


GOVERNMENT MUST ECONOMIZE BEFORE REQUIRING PEOPLE TO DO SO 
By JOHN J. WILLIAMS, United States Senator from Delaware 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., August 14, 1950 


R. PRESIDENT, last Friday the senior Senator 

from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) made a very clear 

analysis of the bill from the standpoint of the 
authorities. This afternoon, as briefly as possible, I wish 
to discuss the bill not from the standpoint of the authori- 
ties, because | am not a lawyer, but rather as one who 
worked on the price-control legislation in the last war. 

I believe that never in the history of our country have we 
faced a greater crisis that that with which we are confronted 
this afternoon. I make that statement not because of the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, or because of the reverses 
we have suffered in that area, because notwithstanding 
those reverses I have the utmost confidence in our military 
forces to handle the Korean situation or any other situation 
which may arise. I think the real crisis with which we are 
confronted today is not the threat of the communistic 
armies but rather the threat of uncontrolled inflation within 
our own borders. 

On many occasions in the past our country has been 
confronted with inflationary threats, and each time we have 
been successful in coping with the situation. However, what 
makes the existing threat more serious is that at this time 
we are approaching this crisis with a $257,000,000,000 
debt hanging over us and an annual peacetime budget in 
excess of $40,000,000,000. 

There are many who will argue that the existing infla- 
tionary threat is the result. of the increased expenditures 
which will now be required under our military program 
due to the Korean outbreak. It is true that because of recent 
international developments our military program will re- 
quire the appropriation of many additional billions. But while 
these additional military expenditures will necessitate a 
drastic change in our economy, it cannot be said that these 
new expenditures are the sole reason for the existing in- 
flationary threat. They are only the excuse. 


No one has been able to determine just which straw broke 
the camel’s back, nor has any economist been able to deter- 
mine which expenditure it is that will push a country from 
financial stability into uncontrolled inflation, or at just what 
point it will come. 

Our country was already operating on a record peacetime 
annual budget in excess of $40,000,000,000, and during the 
past few days the administration has asked for additional ap- 
propriations approximating $14,000,000,000 for our armed 
services. As one member of the Senate, I expect to support 
the request of our military leaders for whatever amount they 
think necessary adequately to protect this country. | do not 
feel that I am in a position at this time to question their 
needs. However, I want it understood that, while I am 
supporting these full military appropriations without ques- 
tion, it does not mean that I will not be examining very 
carefully the manner in which these funds are spent. 

As a result of the inflationary threat which the admin- 
istration is attributing to these increased military expendi- 
tures, it is now being proposed that Congress place this 
country under a strait-jacket of controls such as were not 
even experienced during World War II. While I agree 
with the administration that the present situation is of such 
a serious nature that we have no choice other than to author- 
ize the necessary controls, I do not agree with the adminis- 
tration that inflation is inevitable or that this crisis is en- 
tirely as a result of the outbreak in Korea. 

This inflationary threat might have been avoided and 
even now could be substantially diminished if the adminis- 
tration would only place its own house in order. For 18 
years our Government has been dedicated to the philosophy 
of tax, spend and elect. During this 18-year period, first 
under the New Deal, and then under the so-called Fair 
Deal, there has been no effort whatever made by the admin- 
istration officials to live within our income. Their whole 
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philosophy for this period has been one of complying with 
the request of every pressure group for the sole purpose 
ot perpetuating themselves into power. Through deficit 
financing and dollar devaluation, the cost of these socialistic 
‘rams has been concealed from the American people 
by borrowing the money and charging it against the future 
tions. 

\, a result of this reckless spending policy followed by 
the administration for the past 18 years, we have witnessed 


+? 


in this country a gradual undermining of the value of the 
\imerican dollar. Long before the Korean outbreak many 
leading economists in this country were becoming seriously 
alarmed at this condition and were issuing repeated warn- 

both to the Congress and to the President that unless 
t! leficit spending program was abandoned there was a 
vrave danger of inflation in this country. These warnings 
have been falling on deaf ears. 


List year Congress increased the appropriations of the 


executive branch of our Government by $5,000,000,000 
more than was spent during the preceding year. A major 
part ot this increase was to take care of the increased sub- 


sid) programs promised during the 1948 political cam- 
paign. As if that were not bad enough there was another 
percent increase in this year’s appropriation. The extra 
money has been appropriated largely for the purpose of 
buying the 1950 election. “These increased appropriations 
cannot be attributed to the military expenditures since prac- 
tically all of the increase authorized both in 1949 and 
1950 was to cover the cost of new or enlarged domestic 
proyrams, 

lhe senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp), one of 


the ablest authorities on Government finance in this coun- 
try, supported by a very small minority in the United 
States Senate, has been fighting a losing battle to reduce 
these expenditures and achieve a balanced budget. The re- 


peated warnings of the Senator from Virginia and many 


others that this country was inevitably headed toward 
nat insolvency unless this reckless spending policy was 
reversed have gone unheeded. 

| teel that since these unnecessary expenditures have not 
been curtailed and in view of the serious threat of inflation 
with which we are now confronted, we have no alterna- 
tive other than to consider the almost complete regimentation 
of the American economy. I say that as one who always 
has been and always will be opposed to unnecessary Govern- 
ment controls. 

Hlowever, in reaching this conclusion, [| am not willing 
to attribute the cause for these controls to the outbreak in 
Korea. [tis my firm opinion that with or without the out- 
break in Korea this country, as a result of the stupid blun- 
ders and the reckless spending policy of the present admin- 


istration has been for the past several years headed toward 


an inevitable catastrophe. 

The outbreak in Korea only brought this situation to a 
dramatic climax. Had this not occurred the Administration 
might have been able to continue its deficit spending program 

10 more years, but sooner or later some in- 
cident was bound to arise which would bring directly home 


1, 5, or even 


to the American people the fact that our Government was 
approaching insolvency. 

We must not overlook the fact that the devaluation of 
the American dollar will affect most seriously those who 


can least attord it. The older people of this country whose 
income is dependent upon Government bonds, bank ac- 
insurance policies, and pensions, are the ones who 
are most vitally affected. As the purchasing value of the 
dollar depreciates it is this group of people, whose earning 


counts, 


capacity is gone, who are the real sufferers. For the past 
18 years this “planned inflation” policy of the administra- 
tion has been sending our old people to the poor house. 
However grave this situation is—and I most certainly 
do not underestimate its seriousness—I am one who feels 
that there is a solution to our problem. Regardless of the 
fact that for 18 years this administration has been delib- 
erately undermining the value of the American dollar, I 
believe that this trend can be checked and reversed if we 
as political leaders in this country would only display a 
small percentage of the courage which is now being displayed 
by the American boys in Korea. 
We in our official capacity in order to cope with this 
situation are now compelled to endorse a legislative pro- 
gram calling upon the American people to give up many 
of the luxuries and freedoms to which they have been ac- 
customed. 
But before asking the people to make the sacrifices, the 
Government should place its own house in order. This 
should be done by taking the following steps immediately: 
First. We should, in very plain language tell the Amer- 
ican people that the domestic programs from which they 
are now benefiting are either going to be stopped entirely 
or drastically curtailed. All subsidies to the American 
farmers, the American laborers, the American businessmen 
should be stopped immediately. It is perfectly ridiculous 
for our Government to spend billions annually for the sole 
purpose of pushing the prices of certain commodities higher 
and then at the same time ask Congress to pass a law for 
the purpose of holding these same prices down. 
Second. An immediate overhauling of the machinery of 
our Government is essential with the thought of eliminating 
duplications and reducing Government personnel to the full- 
est extent practical. The outline of a program to achieve 
this greater efficiency in Government is available through 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. These 
recommendations up to this time have been ignored insofar 
as economy is concerned. As of this date the only parts 
of the Hoover Commission’s proposals which have been 
accepted by the administration in its reorganization plans 
have been those proposals which tended to give the execu- 
tive departments additional power and increased salaries. 
I do not know now of a single executive department of this 
Government that is not costing more money to operate today 
than it cost before its reorganization. 
Third. In view of both the fact that our budget is un- 
balanced and the fact that there is the threat of a shortage 
of strategic materials in this country, the Government 
should immediately postpone work on all Government 
projects upon which work has not been begun and which 
are not found to be essential to our national defense pro- 
gram. Those Government projects which are now under 
construction and upon which work could be stopped without 
resulting in an unnecessary loss to the Government should 
likewise be suspended immediately. 
There are hundreds of such projects, and as just one 
example of the type of project upon which I think work 
should be suspended I shall cite a project in my own State 
and in my own county, namely, the Indian River project. 
Work upon this project along with hundreds of other simi- 
lar projects located in the other 47 States should be post- 
poned for the duration of this emergency. While desirable 
from many angles, their completion at this time will not 
contribute one iota toward the defense of this country. 
By a vote of 49 to 34 last week, Congress refused to take 
this essential step. 
Fourth—and by far not the least in importance—the 
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Government instead of continuously condemning the Amer- 
ican people as hoarders should put an immediate stop to its 
own policy of accumulating and hoarding huge quantities of 
food products. These products are not needed for our mil- 
itary establishments but are being purchased for the sole 
purpose of creating an artificial shortage and forcing prices 
higher. 

Instead of accumulating additional inventories at this 
time the Government should reverse its policy and begin 
unloading upon the markets their huge inventories now 
approaching $4,000,000,000. This would serve a dual pur- 
pose. It would check the present inflationary trend in food 
prices and at the same time would achieve a savings of 
hundreds of millions to the taxpayers. But instead of using 
these holdings as a key to check the inflationary threat, 
the Government is actually doing the opposite. 

Only last week my attention was called to four specific 
examples of governmental waste which have been going 
on even since the outbreak in Korea. On July 30, 1950, the 
Department of Agriculture was holding in the warehouses 
the equivalent of 300,000,000 dozen eggs at a cost of 32 
cents per dozen; they had 165,000,000 pounds of butter 
which cost 60 cents per pound; they had 63,000,000 pounds 
of cheese which cost 31 cents per pound—all of which were 
being withheld from the market for the purpose of main- 
taining higher prices for these commodities. 

During the past + weeks these already burdensome in- 
ventories have been further increased. Additional quantities 
of eggs have been accumulated at a rate of 12,000,000 
dozen per week; butter has been accumulated at the rate 
of over 1,500,000 pounds per day; additional quantities of 
cheese have been accumulated at the rate of 15,000,000 
pounds per month—all of which have been packed away 
in caves and warehouses along with the other huge inven- 
tories of the same products. 

Public Law No. 434 specifically authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to turn over any of ‘these surplus food com- 
modities which are in good condition to the Armed Forces 
as might be required by them. This provision was incor- 
porated in the law with the thought that since the Armed 
Forces would need some of these commodities, it would 
save the taxpayers a substantial amount if they would draw 
from the surplus holdings. This provision of the law should 
especially have been complied with during the recent weeks 
when we have had criticism of the rise in food prices and 
the expression of concern on the part of the President. 
However, this provision of the law has been completely ig- 
nored, and we find that during the past + weeks, during 
which time the Secretary of Agriculture was accumulating 
additional inventories, the Armed Forces were filling their 
requirements by purchasing in the open markets as follows: 
4,910,350 dozen eggs at 40 cents per dozen, total cost, 
$1,950,304; 4,131,022 pounds butter, total cost, $2,508,267 ; 
954,644 pounds cheese, total cost $331,727. 

However, I think the most stupid transaction which has 
come to my attention is the situation where during the past 
30 days the Department of Agriculture has been buying 
U. S. No. 1 potatoes from the farmers in North Carolina 
at an average cost of $1.68 per hundredweight, and then 
immediately—without even moving those potatoes from the 
farms, in many instances—reselling them to the same farm- 
ers for 1 cent a bag, to be dumped either as fertilizer or in 
the hog lots. At the same time the Armed Forces, to meet 
their requirements, needed 231% million pounds of potatoes. 
Instead of having the Department of Agriculture turn over 
to the Armed Forces some of those U. S. No. 1 potatoes 
which were being dumped in the hog lots, we find that the 


Armed Forces were purchasing their potatoes in the open 
market at a cost of $2.95 per hundredweight. 

I shall not take time to enumerate further the absurd 
and contradictory policies of this administration, but the 
few items to which I have just called attention represent 
an unnecessary expenditure, during the last 4 weeks, by 
the United States Armed Forces of approximately $6,000,- 
000—every dime of which could have been saved to the 
taxpayers had the administration complied with the clear 
intent of the law. 

If that is a fair sample of what has been going on during 
the past 12 months, it is little wonder that we find the 
American troops in Korea without tanks and the other 
necessary equipment. 

If the administration would take these corrective steps, 
and thereby would place its own house in order, it would 
remove much of the pressure of the existing inflationary 
threat, and at the same time would reduce the etiect of 
whatever controls or higher taxes which might be necessary 
to Maintain our economy on an even keel. 

However, in view of the financial condition of our Gov- 
ernment, and being confronted as we are with the inevitable 
necessity of appropriating many additional billions of dollars 
to rebuild our armed strength, I feel that additional 
controls and higher taxes, as unpleasant as they are, will 
be necessary to insure a proper allocation of existing sup- 
plies and to guard against any wartime profiteering. 

In imposing these controls, we must not make the same 
mistakes which were made in the last war, at which time 
the Government attempted to control prices without placing 
similar controls upon wages. As we mobilize the economy 
of this country under the existing emergency, we must 
make sure that all of the 150,000,000 Americans are treated 
on a basis of equality. There must be no exemptions for 
any special group in the name of political expediency. 

Prices cannot be controlled unless, in turn, wages are con- 
trolled. It is unfair to control both prices and wages unless, 
in turn, industrial profits are controlled. Through increased 
rates of taxation, the wartime profits of both corporations 
and individuals must be siphoned off to pay for our in- 
creased military defense programs. 

Undoubtedly, this will work hardships on the different 
groups affected; however, if each group knows that the 
others are making an equal contribution, there will be 
much less objection. 

As the Senate considers the Defense Production Act of 
1950, it is essential that we make very sure that all loopholes 
are plugged and that all groups are treated fairly and on a 
basis of equality. 

First. Prices: For instance, if price controls are deemed 
necessary to curb the rising cost of living, the base price 
for such price ceilings must be selected as of a specified date 
in the period immediately preceding the outbreak in Korea. 
Any variations from that level, other than changes which 
might be deemed necessary on a specific commodity which 
might have happened to be selling at either an exceptionally 
high or exceptionally low level as of that date, should be 
on a flat percentage basis. To select any date following 
the outbreak in Korea as a base upon which price ceilings 
would be imposed would be the equivalent of giving spe- 
cial advantages to every profiteer who jumped the gun by 
immediately raising his prices as a result of the war. By the 
same token, we would be placing a penalty on every pa- 
triotic citizen who cooperated in holding down his prices. 
To incorporate in this bill the suggestion that automatic 
price-controls become effective whenever the price index has 
risen to a certain level is worse than no legislation at all. 
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The adoption of such a proposal would be an open invitation 
to hysterical buying as prices approach that specified level. 
Again, would be an open invitation to both merchants 
and manutacturers to immediately begin raising their prices 


to safeguard with a low ceiling on 
the 


avainst being caught 
if products. 

if we are 
other than to 


have no alternative, 
and wage controls, 
date prior to the Korean outbreak. 
Second. Waves: All of the arguments which I have ad- 
vanced for selecting as a base tor price ceilings some date 
prior to the outbreak Korea are equally applicable to the 
date upon which wages should be frozen. In fairness to 
both proups, wages and prices must be frozen as of the same 
date. Any increases from that level on that date should 
be made strictly on a percentage basis. Selection of a later 
date would start a stampede among the unions to obtain 
another round of wage increases prior to the freeze. 


that we 
pi Ice 


I reemphasize 
vyoiny to 


Impose 


ele ta 


Again, when the administration considers freezing the 
waves of employees in industry, the government as the 
largest employer has obligation to set an example. On 
the same date, when wages in industry are frozen, the sal- 
aries of all government employees must likewise be frozen 
and rolled back to that same date. All automatic promo- 


tions or salary increases which normally occur with Govern- 
ment employees, at that time must be suspended for the 
That was not done during the last war, and we 
then had the situation in which Government employees 
who were enforcing the controls over industry were receiv- 
ing automatic salary increases. The Government officials 
will be much more sympathetic to the problems of the 
civilian working man if they are subjected to the same 
hardships. 

Third. 
Members 


ever, in 


duration. 


One of the most unpleasant duties of the 
of Congress is to vote for tax increases. How- 
this instance, Congress has no alternative other 
than to vote for a tax increase sufficient to cover the operat- 
ing costs of this Government. With a $257,000,000,000 debt, 
attord a further debt increase. 

To re re to the minimum the percentage of the necessary 


‘Taxes: 


we Cann 


tax increase, it is imperative that we take the steps I have 
outlined today, whereby substantial reductions will be 
made in nonessential governmental expenditures. After every 


ossible reduction has been 


made in the cost of running 
Congress should then plug all existing 
in our present tax structure by repealing the spe- 
exemptions which now are being enjoyed by co- 
operative organizations and other types of institutions and 
foundations. At the same time, to prove our sincerity, we 
repeal the special tax-exemption now enjoyed by 
the President and Vice President of the United States and 


)’ 
the Government, 
loophol > 


. 


Cladl tan 


S rould 


the Members of Congress. We must make very sure that 
the tax load is distributed in the most equitable manner 
Poss ble. 

Sateguards: (a) When the power to control both prices 


and wayes and to regulate the law of supply and demand 

is placed in the hands of bureaus here in Washington, that 
i 4 

will mean that in the hands of a small number of men we 


shall be placing the power to regulate and to influence 
the price of commodities on the exchanges in this country. 
Following the last war, a disgraceful situation was dis- 


closed—one in which certain prominent Government officials 
who had access to contidential information had been making 
fortunes gambling on the commodity markets. To prevent 
any repetition of this wartime profiteering on the part 
of Government officials or the misuse of confidential infor- 
mation, this bill should be amended to prohibit any gov- 


ernment 


official, including Members of Congress, from 
ai 
eitner 


speculating in the commodity markets himself or 
trom passing on to his friends confidential information as 
to prospective Government decisions which will have influ- 
ence on these markets. 

(b) Following the last war we found numerous in- 
stances of questionable nature where Government employees 
who during the war years were negotiating contracts with 
certain corporations and after the contracts were signed 
obtained employment at large salaries with the same cor- 
porations. Many of those incidents had the appearance of 
being “pay-offs.” To prevent a recurrence of such instances, 
the bill now before us should be amended so as to prohibit 
the employment within a period of at least 2 years of any 
Government employee by a concern with which, as a Gov- 
ernment employee, he was in a position to negotiate or in- 
fluence wartime contracts. 

I doubt if there is a single Member of the United States 
Senate who is more opposed to unnecessary Government con- 
trol than I. I was elected to the United States Senate in 
1946 largely on the strength of my opposition to unnecessary 
Gevermnans regimentation of the American citizens. Dur- 
ing my 4 years in the Senate I have consistently opposed the 
expansion of the socialistic programs of the Fair Deal ad- 
ministration, and I have done what I could to reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures and the Government’s encroachments 
upon the rights of its citizens. It has always been my con- 
tention that the American citizens would eventually be forced 
to sacrifice their individual freedoms in return for these sub- 
sidy programs. 

Through Federal aid and Federal subsidy programs under 
the guise of welfare and security we in America for the past 
18 years have been selling our birthright of freedom for 
the proverbial mess of pottage. We have completely for- 
gotten the warning of Benjamin Franklin, who said that he 
who trades freedom for security will lose both. 

But today, largely as a result of the reckless spending 
policy and the blunders of this administration, our country 
is faced with a grave crisis. I feel that under the existing 
circumstances we have no alternative now but to mobilize 
the entire economy of this country on a wartime footing. As 
we do this, it-is inevitable that every American must for the 
time being be called upon to sacrifice some of the freedoms 
which we have come to accept as our heritage. 

However, in endorsing the need for controls over our 
economy, along with higher taxes, I want it understood that 
[ am not willing to extend to the President any such blanket 
endorsement of authority as is being proposed by certain 
administration supporters. The bill now before us must be 
amended in such a manner that while it will give the Presi- 
dent sufficient authority over the economy of this country 
both to protect our national security and to cope with this 
inflationary threat it will, at the same time, include safe- 
guards adequate to protect the rights of the American people. 
Under this bill as it now stands, the President could author- 
ize the nationalization of our great steel industry, along 
with the nationalization of such of our other large industries, 
as he saw fit. The President has already on previous occa- 
sions expressed his intention and desire for Government 
operation of the steel industry. It is essential that we be 
very careful that we are not stampeded into passing legis- 
lation which will destroy the very principles for which we 
are fighting. 

It is with extreme reluctance and great misgivings that 
I have arrived at a position where I am willing to extend 
to the administration any additional powers or controls over 
our citizens because I know that there are in this adminis- 
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tration many officials who, while they are now advocating 
these controls as a wartime measure, vet | recognize them 
as the same officials who for the past several years have been 
advocating a planned economy for our country. I question 
the intentions of these administration officials in their promise 
to relinquish these additional powers once this emergency 
is over, and to safeguard against this danger these powers 
should be extended on a 1-year basis only. Then Congress 
each year could survey the situation to determine the neces- 
sity for their further extension. The American people who 
are now being called upon to sacrifice many of their indi- 
vidual freedoms for the security of this country should 


serve notice on all Government officials that regardless of 
their political affiliations that through the power of the 
ballot they will hold directly responsible all those officials 
who condone dishonesty in government or who fail to 
assist in eliminating all nonessential Government expendi- 
tures. Their insistence upon this action will minimize the 
effect and reduce the period in which any tax increase or 
controls are necessary. 1 send to the desk certain amend- 
ments to H. R. 3936 which will carry out these recommen- 
dations. 1 ask unanimous consent that the amendments 
offered for myself and for the Senator from Kansas | Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL ] be printed in the Record following my remarks. 
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ATTITUDES AS IMPORTANT AS TECHNIQUES 
By MRS. JAMES BUSH-BROWN, Director, Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Pa. 
Delivered at Capping Ceremony, Pennsylvania HospitalT raining School for Nurses, Philadelphia, Pa., July 24, 1950 


N the life of every institution there are some great 
moments, certain significant events which illumine 
the pages of its history. 

The Capping Ceremony of the Class of 1953 is such 
an event, and it gives us an opportunity to pause for a 
few moments to consider those qualities of mind and heart 
which are such important attributes of those who minister 
to the sick. 

Let us take time to turn back the pages of history to 
the year 1883 when the first class of student nurses en- 
tered the Pennsylvania Hospital to undertake organized 
training for their profession. What a different world we 
find! If you were to step out onto Eighth Street, or onto 
Spruce Street, you would see no trolley cars, no automobiles, 
no buses; you would hear no airplanes roaring overhead. 
You would, perhaps, see a few fashionable carriages with 
their smart, high-stepping Hackney horses, a few delivery 
wagons, would be plodding slowly from door to door, and 
a horse-car would occasionally go rattling by, but the 
streets would seem to you strangly quiet and deserted. With- 
in this building where we are now gathered there would 
be no telephone connecting the hospital with the outside 
world, no electric lights, no radios. In the wards and 
during bedside consultations you would hear no mention 
of vitamins or hormones, of insulin, or sulfa-drugs, or 
antibiotics, for the discovery of such things was still far 
in the future. You would hear no reference made to the 
use of the X-ray or the Iron Lung. No instruction would 
be given you in the taking of blood pressures or in giving 
hypodermics, for such procedures were quite unknown in 
that day. And in the operating room you would find very 
different techniques in use, for the science of surgery 
was still in its infancy. There would be no Social Service 
Department connected with the hospital, no Public Health 
Service in the City of Philadelphia, for the organization 
of such services was still but a dream in the minds of a 
few noble women. 

The seventy years that have passed since the first class 
of student nurses entered your training school have brought 
great changes to the city and to your hospital, and almost 
unbelievable progress has been made in the fields of medicine 
and surgery, and in nursing skills. In fact more progress 
has been made during the past century than had been made 
in the twenty preceding centuries. But although techniques 


and skills have changed and new drugs and new procedures 
have come into use, there are certain things that have not 
changed—things that are just as important as techniques 
and skills. These are the things of the spirit—the things that 
are eternal and do not change with the changing years. 

]1 am sure that those students in the first class which 
entered this hospital in the year 1883 had in their hearts 
the same feeling of dedication towards their work, the 
same high ideals of service that you have in your hearts 
today; the same deeply-felt compassion for those who are 
ill and in distress, the same regard for truth and purity, 
the same high standards of personal conduct, the same rever- 
ence for God. These are qualities of the mind and heart 
which do not change with the years. During your period 
of training you will acquire knowledge, techniques and 
skills, but it is essential that you come to realize that atti- 
tudes are just as important as techniques, that the spirit 
with which you do a task is as important as the skill with 
which you do it; and that the kind of person you are, the 
kind of person you become, will determine to a considerable 
extent the kind of nurse that you will be. 

Therefore since these qualities of heart and mind are 
such important attributes of a trained nurse, and since the 
kind of person which you become will have such bearing 
upon your success in your profession, let us take time to 
consider for a few moments some of the factors which will 
have an influence upon your development. 

If you are to find rewarding satisfactions in your work, 
if your life is to be rich and purposeful and crowned with 
high achievement, it is important that you continue to be 
a growing person. You must realize that education is a 
continuing process, that it does not end with the termina- 
tion of one’s formal schooling. Education continues from 
the beginning of life to the end of life, and balanced growth 
throughout one’s entire life is important for every indi- 
vidual. A contemporary of Lincoln’s once said of him that 
he was a growing man, and it is one of the finest compli- 
ments that can be paid to anyone. Much of the progress 
of civilization has been due to the efforts and accomplish- 
ments of men and women who have continued to grow-— 
intellectually and spiritually. And perhaps never before 
in the history of the world has there been so great a need 
for such men and women—men and women who can think 
constructively, who have a compassionate concern for the 
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humanity, 
each 


and a deep sense of spiritual values. 
have a very definite contribution to make 
the building of a better world, but the quality of 
that contribution will depend to a considerable extent upon 
whether or not you continue to grow in wisdom and spir- 
itual grace. Such growth may be attained through alert 
and intelligent observation of the world about you, through 
wise and carefully selected reading which will bring you 
into contact with the great minds of the ages, through 


needs of 
And you 
] 


towards 


participation in community affairs, through further study, 
through stimulating contacts with friends, through periods 
of quiet meditation, and in many other ways. And let us 


hope that in the. years to come it may be said of you, as 
it was once said of Lincoln, that you have continued to 
person. 

A philosopher once made the statement that one’s char- 


be a growing 


acter largely the result of the choices which one makes, 
and certainly the choices which you make will have a very 
direct bearing upon the kind of person, the kind of nurse, 
which you will become; the choice of your friends, the 


choice of how you spend your leisure time, the choice of 
what read, the choice of whether or not you do a 
little act of kindness when opportunity offers, the choice 
of whether you put your best effort into every task you 
do or whether you are satisfied to exert only a minimum 
of ettort; the choice of whether you give your love and 

andnig at a time when love and understanding may 
be sorely needed, or whether you withhold them. You have 
made some very important choices. You have chosen 
ot the noblest of professions to which you dedicate 
your lite, and you have chosen to prepare yourself for your 
career in one of the finest training schools in the country, 
a school connected with the oldest hospital in America which 
is surrounded by fine and honored traditions. But each 


you 


underst 


already 


one 


day, each week, each month will necessitate new choices 
which must be made with wisdom and with courage. 
The standards which you set for yourself in matters of 


integrity will also have a definite influence upon your life. 
‘The majority of people are what might be termed “law 
honest,” but there is a quality of integrity which is above 
and beyond the simple adherence to truth and the respect 
tor the property of others. An instance of such integrity 
was brought to my attention several years ago and made 
a deep upon me. It was upon the occasion of 
dentist. He remarked to me that a strange 


impression 
a visit to my 


~_— had happened that morning, that he had _ received 

ck in the mail in payment of a bill which he had long 
since forgotten—and he went on to tell me the story. 
Some five years before he had done some dental work for 
avery poor family ina neighboring town. The oldest daugh- 
ter had come to him first, and then a number of the younger 
children had come. He had sent the father a number of 
bills, but no payment was received, and knowing the circum- 
stances of the family he had finally written the account 
oft his books and had forgotten all about it. In the mean- 
time the oldest daughter had somehow managed to finish 
high school, and by working every summer on a farm, 
doing the work of a man, she had saved up enough money 
to make it possible to carry out her cherished plan and had 
entered upon her training as a nurse. She had graduated 
a month before, and from her first month’s earning she had 
sent him a check in payment of that bill. I think that you 
will agree with me, that that is integrity born of a truly 
great and noble spirit. There was no real obligation on 


the part of that young nurse to pay that bill. It had been 
to her father and not to her. It covered work done 
for her brothers and sisters, for which she need have felt 
no responsibility. Yet for five years she had carried in her 
heart the determination to meet that obligation, and out of 


sent 








her first month’s earnings she had sent that check. That 
young nurse later became the assistant directress of nurses 
in one of our finest hospitals, and I am sure that her success 
in her profession has been due in part to the fact that her 
associates have always been able to place such implicit con- 
fidence in her. And there will be times in your life when 
you will have an opportunity to maintain standards of 
integrity which are far above and beyond the actual call 
of duty. It will be a challenge which you should not lightly 
turn aside. 

A hospital in Westchester County, New York, has 
adopted the pleasant custom of sending out a card to its 
patients after they have returned to their homes, asking 
that they feel free to make any comments or suggestions 
they wish concerning the service which the hospital has ren- 
dered. And the card goes on to state that the hospital is 
dedicated to the ideal of giving understanding, compassion- 
ate and skilled service to each of its patients. I want you 
to think for a moment of that word, compassion. It does 
not mean pity. It has a different quality. Compassion con- 
notes a fellowship of feeling. In your profession your life 
will touch the lives of many people; in some instances only 
fleetingly, in other instances for longer periods, and each 
such contact will offer you an opportunity for service, but 
the quality of that service will depend to a considerable 
extent upon whether you keep that little light of compas- 
sion glowing in your heart. 

Over the doorway of an old hospital in Philadelphia 
there is an inscription which expresses this thought so well: 

Think not the beautiful doings of thy soul 

Shall perish unremembered; they abide forever. 

And the good thou doest nobly, truth and love approve. 

Each pure and gentle deed of mercy brings an honest 


recompense 
And from it looms the sovereign knowledge of thy duty 
done, 


A joy beyond all dignities of earth. 


That is an inscription worth remembering, worth cher- 
ishing, for it will have a deeper meaning for you in the 
years to come than it does today. 

Perhaps in our busy lives we pause all too seldom to 
consider and appreciate how many of the fine and beautiful 
and worthwhile things which we have today are the result 
of the vision and faith and courage of men and women 
who have lived in the past. What fine examples we have 
in your profession! Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton 
and countless others—women of clear vision and with an 
abiding faith who have guided and shaped the destiny of the 
nursing profession. And it is a challenge to your generation 
not to lose these precious, intangible qualities of vision and 
faith, and to leave a record of equally fine achievement 
for the generations yet to come. 

Perhaps you have heard the story of Christopher Wren, 
one of the greatest of English architects, who walked one 
day unrecognized among the men who were at work upon 
the building of St. Paul’s cathedral in London which he 
had designed. “What are you doing?” he inquired of one 
of the workmen, and the man replied, “I am cutting a piece 
of stone.”” As he went on he put the same question to another 
man, and the man replied, “I am earning five shillings two 
pence a day.” And to a third man he addressed the same 
inquiry and the man answered, “I am helping Sir Christo- 
pher Wren build a beautiful cathedral.” That man had 
vision. He could see beyond the cutting of the stone, beyond 
the earning of his daily wage, to the creation of a work 
of art—the building of a great cathedral. And in your life 
it is important for you to strive to attain a vision of the 
larger whole. Not only must you bring ardor and diligence 
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to your work, you must also have the vision to see beyond 
the daily routine of your tasks and to see your work in 
relation to the larger whole, for you have your contribution 
to make, however small it may seem, towards the dignity 
and worth of your profession. The English philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, stated this thought when he wrote—‘“l 
am constantly impressed with how infinitesimal is anything 
that I can do; yet I am even more impressed with how 
important it is that I do it.” 


Vision, faith, integrity, compassion, the ability to make 
wise choices, the desire to grow—these are some of the at- 
tributes of the nurse who will find a deep and abiding joy 
in her work and whose life will be crowned with high 
achievement. 

To be such a nurse—a nurse with an alert and growing 
mind, a nurse with trained and skillful hands, a nurse with 
an understanding and compassionate heart—what an op- 
portunity, what a privilege, what a challenge! 


Pipelines 


CUTTING TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
By BEN ESLER EATON, Land Department, Sun Oil Company 
Delivered at West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va., July 28, 1950 


N my trainride here today I noticed milk cans lined 
up on station platforms in some of the smaller 
towns. They recalled a statement by a friend of 

mine that if the milk industry were as progressive and 
imaginative as the oil industry the traditional milk cans 
would be discarded and milk would be moved to the large 
cities in pipelines lined with glass. My friend contends that 
this development is not only feasible but inevitable if the 
milk industry is to keep in step with the times. 

I mention this only to suggest that the possibilities for 
the use of pipelines in the field of transportation are almost 
unlimited. They offer a real challenge to those who are 
seeking to cut transportation costs. 

The oil industry has exploited their possibilities almost 
from its inception. Thus today we find the pipeline provid- 
ing important links in a transportation system which makes 
it possible for the oil industry to move its raw material from 
a well in Texas to an East Coast refinery, put it through 
an expensive manufacturing operation, move the final prod- 
uct to a service station in this area, (West Virginia) and 
still sell a gallon of gasoline for the price you pay for a 
gallon of distilled water at your corner drug store. 

In this long haul from the oil well to the gasoline pump, 
tanker, barge, motor truck and railroad transportation as 
well as pipelines are used. Each meets specific requirements 
in a flexible system that is uinque in the sense that it has 
been conceived and built largely by the industry itself and 
not by outside agencies engaged solely in transportation. 

It has been estimated that one-third of the cost of a gallon 
of gasoline is a transportation cost. Had it not been for 
the ingenuity of the petroleum industry in developing its 
unique transportation system and then constantly striving 
to increase the efficiency of this system the price you pay for 
gasoline would be much higher than it is today. 

The single phase of this intricate transportation system 
assigned to me for discussion today is the pipeline. Because 
they are in the news so much these days some people seem to 
think they are a relatively new development. Actually, they 
were in use in the petroleum industry at the time of the 
Civil War. 

The first oil well was drilled near Titusville, Pa., in 
1859 on a site about 20 miles from the nearest railroad 
station. Crude oil was gathered in wooden barrels and 
moved from the producing area either on flat boats floated 
down a shallow river or on horse-drawn wagons. 

Within three years after the first well was discovered 
6,000 teams were regularly engaged in hauling oil from the 
wells to the nearest railroad stations. The charge for this 


hauling depended upon the distance, condition of the roads 
and time of the year. At one point teamsters charged from 
$2.50 to $3.00 a barrel to haul crude oil 20 miles to Union 
Mills, Pa. This was more than the railroads charged to 
move the oil from Union Mills to New York City. 

It was not long before the producers began experimenting 
with short pipelines. Teamsters opposed this competition 
and fought some bloody battles with pipeline men. When 
the teamsters gave up their losing fight against this efficient 
form of transportation, the railroads provided new opposi- 
tion in the form of both physical and legal battles. Through- 
out their history pipeline operators have been harassed either 
by competitors in the transportation field or by government 
regulations but they were not to be denied. 

The expansion of pipelines received new impetus about 
20 years ago when the oil industry began to move finished 
products—gasoline, kerosene, distillate fuel oils—as well as 
crude oil underground. Thus piplines are used in moving 
oil both to and from the refinery. 

The value of pipelines was brought dramatically to public 
attention shortly after the United States entered World 
War II. German submarines began taking a terrific toll of 
tankers. Railroads were quickly overburdened with the 
movement of men and materials and also faced an inadequate 
supply of railroad tankcars. Built during this emergency, 
the now-famous Big Inch and Little Big Inch pipelines 
were pressed into service and ultimately were delivering 
crude oil and petroleum products from Texas to the East 
Coast at the rate of 500,000 barrels a day. 

The military also made effective use of pipelines during 
World War II. General Eisenhower, in his book, “Crusade 
in Europe,” points out that if it had not been for the series 
of pipelines strung across the English Channel, and later 
extended inland, the American mechanized units would not 
have had sufficient fuel to continue their lightning thrusts 
into France and Germany. Quite obviously, a pipeline is a 
poor target for a bombing plane. 

After the war’s end when pleasure cars began rolling 
off the assembly lines and mushrooming housing units were 
being equipped with oil burners the oil industry suddenly 
was confronted with unprecedented demand for its products. 
Another spurt in pipeline construction followed as the indus- 
try launched a vast expansion program. 

Today there are enough pipelines in operation to circle the 
globe six times at the equator. In this country alone they 
are transporting daily more than five million barrels of 
crude oil, about one million barrels of gasoline, kerosene 
and distillate, and nine billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
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Putting it another way, the pipeline movement of crude 

and products of 850,000 tons daily compares with the 
petroleum shipment of Class I railroads now totaling about 
180,000 tons daily. The tonnage of the product lines is 

dlv catching up with the petroleum shipments of all the 
railroads. As freight climb, the spread in costs in 
favor of the pipelines continues to widen. 

Routine pipeline uperations are sometimes compared with 
hose of a railroad. Both have trunkline feeders, main lines 
and terminals. Both have intermediate receiving points 
which might be called stations. Pipelines of large volume 
have dispatchers and intricate communication systems. Both 
well as intrastate. Generally both are 

powers of the Interstate Commerce 
commissions. 
trom the standpoint of the 

neral business and economic factors governing their opera- 
tions pipelines and railroads are as far apart as the poles. 
The crude 


' 
nyvle 


rates 


operate interstate as 
under the regulatory 
Commission and the 


But there the 


various state 
1 
inalovy ends. 


pipeline, for example, ordinarily transports a 
commodity in one direction. It lacks a variety of 
trafhe and, although a common carrier, does not have nearly 
the variety of shippers and receivers that railroads enjoy. 
The characteristic origin of a crude pipeline is its building 
by a refining company trom a group of oil pools toa refinery 
as a means of securing a supply of crude oil. The ever- 
present underlying motive is the supply of crude oil for the 
plant and thus the pipeline is often referred to as a “plant 
facility.” 

When a new oil field is discovered pipelines are promptly 
built into the field, thus giving the producers a market for 
their oil at the point of production. The builder of the 
pipeline takes a very definite risk because he has no guarantee 
as to the volume of oil that can be transported from that 
particular field. Likewise, there is no guarantee that any 
specitic pipeline will repay the cost of its construction. Their 
useful life is problematical. Later discoveries of more pro- 
lific or more accessible fields, or more desirable oil, may 
reduce or eliminate the need for a newly-constructed line. 

| hope you will keep this risk element firmly in mind 
when you encounter in your studies the recurring proposals 
for the divorcement of pipelines from the integrated opera- 
tions of oil companies. 

It seems to me the proponents of divorcement have never 
stopped to consider that if they should accomplish their aims 
and force the oil companies to sell their pipelines, who 
would care to buy them and who would build such lines to 
newly-discovered oil tields. 

Let me illustrate with a hypothetical situation, but one 
that would be very real if oil companies had to divorce their 
pipeline operations. Suppose at this moment we are develop- 
ing a new producing area, but have not drilled sufficiently 
to define its true prospects. Suppose, also, that we have in 
this held ten producing wells already producing 500 barrels 
ot oil a day. That is not enough to warrant construction 
ot a piepline but if we were dickering with a pipeline com- 
pany it is all the business we could guarantee. 

We, of course, hope production would be much larger; 
but if we told the pipeline man of that “hope” he would 
likely say: “Well, if you get all that production, it will be 


vou who will make the profit out of it; get it, 


; if you don’t 
my line will be a loss. So 1 guess you had better take the 
chances.” 


“But,” we reply, “the law doesn’t allow us either to 

build a line or to furnish you with the money to build it.” 
“Then | guess there will be no pipeline until the field 

is developed,” retorts the pipeline operator. 

And there we reach an impasse. 


Our company can’t go 





ahead and develop the field unless it is assured a pipeline, 
and the builders can’t afford to lay a pipeline until the field 
is developed. 

One more point that divorcement advocates do not seem 
aware of. Once connected to an oil field during a flush 
production period, a pipeline continues to move the oil all 
through the field’s declining days until it is exhausted. Dur- 
ing this latter period it is no longer possible to operate the 
pipeline itself at a profit. But the very fact that this trans- 
portation is still available keeps alive some 300,000 so-called 
stripper or marginal wells and enables producers to secure 
maximum recovery from them. These stripper wells, inci- 
dentally, represent 71 per cent of all producing wells in 
this country. 

So far | have emphasized the financial risks involved in 
building pipelines, possibly creating in your minds the im- 
pression that once the money problems are solved the under- 
ground arteries fall in place and function smoothly from 
there on. 

Let me give yeu an actual case history to show you 
briefly some of the other phases of pipeline operations. 
About a year ago Sun Oil Company and The Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio) organized the Mid-Valley Pipeline Com- 
pany to build and operate a 1,000-mile crude oil pipeline 
from Texas to Ohio. Both companies were building large 
new units at their refineries in Ohio and wanted to insure 
an increased flow of crude oil to keep their plants operating. 

This long artery of steel, costing $56-million and having a 
total capacity of 150,000 barrels a day, is now nearing 
completion. During the building swamps, rivers and farm 
lands had to be “ditched,” swaths had to be cut through 
forests, and rocky roads traversed. A total of 526 public 
roads and 59 railroads were bored and many other unpaved 
roads ditched. But the biggest job of all was in laying two 
20-inch lines across the Mississippi. 

Engineers had to match their skills with the temper and 
whims of “Ol Man River,” taking precautions that the 
line would stay in place during floods and shifting sand bars 
The job has been referred to as “The Million Dollar 
Crossing.” 

But before the pipeline crews started burrowing their 
long, sinuous line two other groups of oil men covered the 
route. One was a corrosion crew which, by sampling the 
soil at intervals, tested for chemical reactions as well 
electrolytic conditions. Where highly corrosive or electro- 
chemical conditions were noted, the course was altered or 
protective means anticipated. 

Next came the right-of-way agents to contact property 
owners and secure permission to run the line through their 
land. The problems they encountered is a story in itself. I 
will merely hint at some of these by mentioning that in 
covering the distance from Texas to Ohio it was necessary 
to purchase rights to almost 3,000 parcels of land. Written 
consent had to be obtained from each owner, and some 
pieces of land were owned by as many as 25 people. 

Now that the Mid-Valley pipeline is nearing completion 
its owners are engaged in securing enough oil to fill it. If 
you keep in mind that the line is 1,000 miles long and 20 
and 22 inches in diameter it will help you undertsand why 
two million barrels of oil must be pumped into the line 
before the first drop is taken out at the Ohio end. An addi- 
tional million barrels will be needed for minimum working 
stock. 

The communications system being installed along this 
pipeline illustrates the progressive character of the industry. 
It features a micro-wave radio relay costing three-quarters 
of a million dollars. Using super-high frequency radio 
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waves, similar to those used in television, the system will 
provide private and instantaneous voice communication all 
along the line. In addition, radio-telephone installations will 
be made in 30 mobile units. These are similar to regular 
police broadcast systems and will provide personal access to 
the micro-wave system while out in the field. 

The pipeline industry is also credited with making the 
first successful commercial use of atomic energy. In this 
application, minute radioactive particles called ‘tracers’ are 
dropped into each separate batch of oil sent through the line 
and Geiger counters record their progress at various points 
along the way. 

The products pipeline has already reached the push- 
button operation stage. In a recent demonstration of what 
has been achieved in this field an oil company executive sat 
in an office in New York and performed all the necessary 
steps in the operation of a products pipeline in the Mid-West 
850 miles away. 

By dialing code numbers on a telephone dial attached to a 
teletype machine in his office this man started and stopped 
pumps, opened and closed valves, and received automatic 
reports on operating conditions along the line. 

Central control of a products pipeline is especially impor- 
tant because of the great variety of products it handles. 
One after the other, gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, fuel oil 
and other bulk products are pumped through the line. At 
convenient intervals, a portion of the products is taken off 
and put in tanks for distribution to local customers. With- 
out scheduling of these take-offs from a central point, the 
operation of a products pipeline would be a hopeless muddle 
because some pipelines carry to market as many as 33 difter- 
ent products. 

One interesting result of the expanded use of : pipelines 
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and improving techniques in their operations is that they are 
threatening water transportation’s traditional position as the 
cheapest form of petroleum transportation. 

For many years water transportation was without a real 
competitor from the standpoint of the cost per ton-mile of 
moving petroleum from one place to another. Pipelines 
were next in low-cost operation, followed in order by rail- 
roads and trucks. 

For example, a study made about ten years ago revealed 
that the cost of truck transportation per ton-mile was three 
times that by rail. Rail transportation in turn cost at that 
time more than six times that by pipeline, while it was over 
26 times that by water. 

Unfortunately, I do not have comparable figures brought 
up to date but I do know that the current trend is toward 
longer and larger diameter crude oil pipelines and as these 
are built they force the abandonment of smaller diameter 
lines competing in the same area. Obviously the line making 
the longest hauls and having the largest throughput will be 
the more efficient and will have the lowest operating cost 
per barrel mile. As this cost falls it approaches the cost of 
operating tankers. 

These observations on relative costs in all fairness ought 
to include at least brief mention of the fact that each form 
of transportation performs a specific job. The truck, for 
example, is a costly item but it performs a specialized job 
on short hauls and cannot be replaced. 

The thought that I want to leave with you today is that 
oil’s transportation is part of an assembly line in a mass 
production industry. Those who seek to tamper with the 
cogs in this intricate system—to divorce one phase of opera- 
tions from its connecting parts—strike at the heart of one 
of America’s most efficient and progressive industries. 
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